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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Our cover picture showing an UNRRA worker feeding a 
sick and hungry child should remind us of that which is so 
easy to forget on these pleasant summer days; the battle for 
relief of human suffering in Europe and Asia is not yet won. 


Frank D. Adams for many years an outstanding leader 
among liberal religious leaders in the midwest, one time 
President of the Universalist Church of America, author, 
preacher, and practicer of the Christian ethics gives us a 
fascinating story in his article Across the Vista of Fifty Years. 
Don’t let the title fool you into thinking that Dr. Frank D. 
Adams is on the shelf. He is no such thing for he is carry- 
ing out a full time program as minister at Lansing, Michigan. 


Devere Allen, Editor in Chief of the Worldover Press, 
gives us some dramatic news of progress in some of the 
smaller countries in his excellent column, This Is Your World. 


Ellis Pierce continues his stimulating series with a dis- 
cussion of A Leader for Our Times. 


Elsie Thomas Culver who tells the story of Tina: In- 
visible Guest in Thousands of American Homes, is the Editor- 
ial Secretary of the Church World Service. 


Harry Adams Hersey with his well-known wit and well- 
seasoned wisdom, treats us to a lively account of Incidents 
in a Long Life. Though he sometimes talks like Methuselah, 
Dr. Hersey has the endurance of youth. We expect to see 
him bicycling along the roads of Cape Ann any day now. 


PUT THE UNIFIED APPEAL OVER THE TOP 


The last available report on the Unified Appeal 
as we go to press shows that there are slightly 
under five thousand dollars wanting yet to com- 
plete the amount needed. By the time this gets 
into print, more will have come in. We are near- 
ing the goal but have not reached it yet. It is 
therefore of uppermost importance that all 
churches that have not yet sent in their fair share 
do so at once. Your contribution may well be the 
one to push the fund over the top. Absence of your 
Fair Share on August 31 may mean that we do 
not reach our goal. 


Send in your Fair Share now. 
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Brotherhood Is on the Supply Line 


OCIOLOGISTS say that those of us who live in 

big cities, live according to the “associational pat- 
tern”; that is to say: we live crowded together, we 
work together in crowded office buildings, we go fre- 
quently by the thousands to the same stores and 
theatres, and occasionally in far lesser numbers, to 
the same churches. In spite of all this crowded 
activity, we are not communities but just harried 
individuals associated in the too competitive business 
of making a living. 

Up on Cape Ann, where northeastern Massachu- 
setts shoves her granite shoulder into the Atlantic 
Ocean, things are very different. Here, where the sun 
is brightest and the sea is bluest; here, where come 
meat ghortages or fruit scarcity, there are still fish and 
blueberries; here, on this noblest of Capes, we live in 
communities. Whether we live in Annisquam, Lanes- 
ville, Folly Cove, Pigeon Cove or Rockport, we are 
all neighbors. Even our metropolitan Gloucester is 
just an oversize village made up of more of our neigh- 
bors. Oh, we have our share of the “associational 
pattern” people but they never really see the Cape 
from their little restricted hotel porches or sheltered 
beaches. And they never see the Cape when the fall 
JNortheaster blows. 

Qn the whole however, Cape Annites make up a 
real community. We saw that community in action 
the other day. The minister of the Universalist 
Church of the Divine Paternity, New York, Dr. 
‘Benjamin B. Hersey, the editor of Tur CHRISTIAN 
Leaver and their families were enjoying a leisurely 
blueberrying expedition on Dogtown Common (up in 
the middle of the Cape). We talked of the Unified 
Appeal, Our Universalist Service Committee Work, of 
ideas, of books, and of men. Conversation was sud- 
denly obliterated by the shriek of the Gloucester fire 
alarm. We looked up to see a terrifying column of 
smoke rolling skyward near where our cars were parked 
a mile and a half away. Dr. Benjamin and the editor 
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went down the road like gazelles leaving the rest of the 
party to bring along the blueberries. The four hun- 
dred gallon pressure pumper came roaring up the road, 
the town forrester following, with a truck load of 
stirrup pumps and water cans. From every direction 
over that but recently deserted-appearing moorland, 
came men and boys. From out of rock-concealed 
glens and shaded bogs they came; to help stop the fire 
in the finest stand of young pines on the common. 
Five acres went down before the roaring flames but 
the neighbors with the stirrup pumps “knocked down” 
those flames and stopped them until the pressure 
pumper could get refilled and wet the smouldering 
needle carpet down and put an end to the menace. 
Tt was never mind the blueberries now; never mind the 
heat; be careful of the smoke, but keep going. Brother- 
hood was on the bucket line. Everybody worked. 
It was not only the minister of Divine Paternity and 
the editor of the Leaprr in our party who worked. 
Young Ben manned a pump on his first forest fire. 
The forester told sixteen year old Ann that a pump 
was too heavy for her to handle but she handled it 
until the flames were gone. The wives of the parson 
and the editor lugged uncountable cans of muddy 
water from a hastily excavated brook to the fire 
fighters’ pumps. 

There was no formal organization, and there was 
no ordering about in the party. There was concerted 
teamwork of a handful of firemen and foresters and a 
score or more neighbors. We marveled at the steady 
and orderly coming and going of workers in the smoke 
filled gloom. They kept at it until the danger was past. 

Some of this order and teamwork was doubtless the 
result of the excellent civilian defense training of recent 
years. Most of it, the better part of it, was the natural 
expression of real communal life, the simple neighbor- 
liness of village life and the common love of our 
natural heritage in the out of doors® 

As we looked at the neighbors working together to 
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save the trees from devouring flames, we thought of 
Carl Fisher and his colleagues of the Unitarian and 
Universalist Service Committee working to save 
Europeans from the devouring flames of hatred and 
fear bred of hunger and cold. We covet for Fisher 
and his fellow workers the neighborly cooperation that 
will enable them to end the menace of hunger and 
nakedness. 


It’s a long way froma little forest fire on Cape Ann 
to suffering Europe. Here the neighbors see the 
danger and turn to. Most of us have never seen a 
starving child in our lives. - But it really is not a long 
way from Cape Ann to Holland. On our desk is a 
letter from Carl Fisher which came to us very quickly 
in a plane that could have carried atom bombs. 


No, Holland and the rest of Europe are not “a long 
way off” but the needs of Europe’s people are a long, 
long way from being met. Those people face another 
hard cold winter in the near future. Those people are 
our neighbors and they are in danger. Something 
infinitely more precious than young pine trees is in 
danger in Europe. It is the young children. The 
terrible warning in Fisher’s last report in the Leaprer 
should be a call to steady and continued action for 
all of us. Carl spoke in his report about the anti- 
semitism in Holland, once the sure haven of persecuted 
people. 

The flames of hunger-driven hate are still smould- 
erg in Europe. The neighbors in communites on 
Cape Ann and all over the land:are called to help and 
keep on helping lest all the precious young stock be 
destroyed and those flames come roaring round the 
world again. 

Come on neighbors; brotherhood is on the supply 
line. 


HARVEST OF MUNICH 


ISITING recently with Dr. Karel Haspl, Minister 

of the Czechoslovak Unitarian Church of Prague, 
we raised the question of the treatment of the Sudeten 
Germans being deported by the Czech government. 
In anticipation of that very question, Dr. Haspl went 
to the Sudeten region just before he came to America. 
There, he carefully observed the process of evacuation 
of these historic trouble makers. He reported that 
the process is orderly, gradual and humane. The 
departing Germans take nearly three times as much 
personal property with them as did the Czechs who in 
wartime were ruthlessly deported from their land on 
twenty-four hour notice by the Nazis. They travel in 
reasonable comfort and have medical attention. No 
one is forced to travel when ill. This mass exodus is 
a far different m&tter than was the calculated brutality 
of the Germans when they were in power. Americans 
should remember this when they read critical news- 
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paper dispatches commenting on the Czechoslovakian 
insistence on uprooting the Sudetens. 

Without minimizing the personal hardship involved 
in this shift of population, Dr. Haspl pointed out its 
historic justification. For seven hundred years, the 
Germans have been in Sudetenland. They have been 
offered Czech citizenship but chose to remain 
Germans. After the last war, the Republic offered 
them citizenship. The Sudetens chose to remain a 
German minority and so the government made gener- 
ous concessions to them. Whenever there were twenty 
Sudeten children, the government established a special 
school for them. This was not forced segregation on 
the part of the Czechs. It was what the Germans 
wanted. On their part the Sudeten Germans con- 
trolled eighty per cent of Czech industry and occupied 
the strategically most important areas of the country. 
Finally they plotted against and betrayed the generous 
democracy which trusted them. 

The Czechs feel that they must now take this 
historic opportunity to rid themselves of the Sudeten 
Germans. Sudetens, who can prove their loyalty to 
the Czech Republic, are allowed to remain and become 
citizens. All the others must leave the country. This 
is harsh but it is just. 

Let us not forget that the Sudeten Germans sowed 
the seeds of this harsh justice when they became the 
willing and eager pawns of the Munich makers. 


“EXCEPT THE LORD BUILD THE HOUSE...” 


N 1938, Archibald MacLeish wrote, “With no 

means, or very few, men, who could imagine a 
common good, have created great civilizations. With 
every means, with every wealth, men who are in- 
capable of imagining a common good, create now, 
ruin.” The whole round globe is now girdled with the 
tragic ruin which the poet prophet saw in the making 
nearly a decade ago. 

Our desperate need is for men who can and will 
imagine a common good. Imagining a common good, 
has for its first requisite, imagining a common source 
of goodness. Without this unifying, ordering sense of 
the source of universal moral law, man is a lost orphan 
in a chaos of senseless brutality. 

We still need the sense of “a presence whose dwell- 
ing is the light of setting suns, and the round ocean 
and the living air, and in the mind of man.” 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Preliminary reports filtering into our office indicate 
that more and more people are taking advantage of 
their church summer institute program. From north 
and south, and from the midwest, come heartening 
stories of large registrations of Universalists in their 
summer schools. This means better churchmanship ~ 
for the future. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Across the Vista of Fifty Years 


Frank Durward Adams 


The first Sunday in June of 1896 was the seventh day of the month; and 
_on that day I stood before a congregation and preached my first sermon. 
_ The text, the theme, the lesson, I do not remember. There is no record 
_ orscrap of paper in existence, to my knowledge, that would furnish this 
It was not until three years later that I began to keep a 
Anyhow, it isn’t important and is just as well 
Of the sermon itself—so called—I do not choose to think. It 
; must have been quite awful, for I was only twenty years old. 


information. 
diary of daily events. 
forgotten. 


i 
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OREOVER, I had had no special or technical 
: training. Nine days earlier, I had graduated from 
high school, being about three years older than the 
average of my class. Work on the farm did not re- 
lease me until other boys of my age were well on their 
academic way. 


Recalling it now, Iam simply amazed. The minister 
in the church where I had been attending recommended 
me for the vacancy which I had the brash assurance 
to believe I could fill. How he dared do it, I cannot 
imagine. Perhaps it was on the strength of my 
reputation as something of a speaker in young people’s 
meetings. 


That is how I obtained entrance to a pulpit on 
that seventh day of June, fifty years ago. 


_ The little Congregational church in the village 
of Big Rock might have been lifted bodily out of a 
town ip New England and set down in this Iowa 
hamlet of hardly more than a hundred souls. It was 
painted the traditional white, hoisted the traditional 
steeple with its traditional bell, and had space in its 
pews for maybe ninety-nine worshipers. It faced the 
one street of the village, which was really only a 
country road, was flanked right and left by stately 
elm trees. with a steep hillside rising from the rear 
~ of the building-lot to the railroad, which ran through 
the village on an elevation approximating most of the 
housetops. There was a parsonage, but it had not 
been occupied by a resident minister for some time. 

Truth to tell, it was even then a decaying parish, 
its constituency dwindling from year to year. 


There may have been fifty persons present that 
morning. Certainly not more. Most, of them are 
long since dead. Seated in a pew with her two 
brothers—her mother was in the choir—was a young 
school-marm, dignified and demure as befitted the oc- 
casion; but not a move nor a gesture of the callow 
youth in the. pulpit escaped her notice. Fourteen 
months later, she became my wife. At the time, the 
thought of any such aftermath would have startled 
us both, inasmuch as we both had other plans in view. 


What has happened since to that hamlet and to 
that little church, is something that I don’t like to 
contemplate. 

* * * 


‘August 3, 1946. 


_ and the world. 


But changes in the world in general have been 
equally great, and in some respects quite as devastat- 
ing. Fifty years ago, the people of America dwelt in 
a kind of security. No one feels that today. No 
matter what his social or economic status was, every 
individual then had a sense of being safe. The corner- 
stones of our civilization were laid deep, and no con- 


_ vulsion could shake them. Such was our firm con- 


viction. That was the year of the historic Bryan- 
McKinley campaign, the issue of the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver at a ratio of sixteen to one with 
gold. Republicans professed to fear that, if Bryan 
won, the result would be a bad political mess, mone- 
tary inflation, and maybe a considerable upset in 
business. Democrats averred that, if Bryan were 
defeated, the country would be tighter than ever in 
the grip of the big-money interests. But nobody antici- 
pated national chaos, much less any quivering of the 
world’s foundations. 


Contrast that with the general feeling of un- 
certainty and the insecurity that haunts every thinking 
person today. The threat of world anarchy, in which our 
nation could not hope to remain unscathed, is ever 
before us. What has made this difference? Was our 
confidence of fifty years ago due to a general ig- 
norance of what was then actually going on in the 
world? JI think that is the answer. Two years 
thereafter came the Spanish-American War. Com- 
paratively speaking, it was only a skirmish; but it 
marked the end of an era and ushered in the most 
fateful half-century in the history of mankind. The 
forces producing impending change had been at work 
under the surface for decades, even centuries. But 
we were unaware of them, and so felt secure in a kind 
of fool’s paradise. 


It is significant that the same year marked the 
birth of the automobile age, an event which has just 
been celebrated with pomp and ceremony. The horse- 
less carriage is the most common symbol of the com- 
plete transformation which has overtaken the country 
It is the shape and form in which 
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most of us have become acquainted with the internal- 
combustion engine, an invention which has probably 
done more to change the face of the globe and alter 
the fashion of our daily living than any other one 
thing. 

Then, a telephone was a rarity, still a nine-days’ 
wonder. Now, we have the radio. Then, an express- 
train attained the acme of speed. Now, we merely 
roll over in bed, after getting home late from the 
“talkies,” when the midnight mail-plane goes droning 
past. 

In 1896, the best of highways were nothing but 
dirt, scraped together in spots to make what we 
called “improved roads.” <A buggy and a pair of 
good trotters was the very tops in transportation, 
marking a social distinction far greater than the most 
gorgeous Cadillac in your town. Today, we drive 
seventy-five miles an hour on concrete roads with ease 
and safety. Today, I see men in the field riding on top 
of odd-looking machines, doing in a fraction of the 
time what I used to do trudging in dirt and sweat 
behind a team of panting horses. 

You clean your rugs and carpets with an electric 
sweeper. My mother used a broom. You wash and 
wring and iron your clothes; you brew your coffee 
and prepare your breakfast toast; you roast your meat 
and light your houses—yes, even heat and cool them— 
with that mysterious “juice” which, fifty years ago, was 
still commonly regarded as a more or less diabolical 
mystery. 

I well remember, two years before the date of my 
first sermon when the first electric dynamo was in- 
stalled in our town and some of the principal build- 
ings were wired for lighting. The evening when the 
current was first turned on was a momentous occasion. 
My father and I stayed in town to witness the marvel: 
and when the switch was thrown, two feeble lamps 
-glimmered at the two street intersections of the village 
-and lights flashed on in some of the stores and more 
ipretentious dwellings. 

It was wonderful! 
like fireflies. 

The two greatest wars of all time have been 
fought—and peace is not yet. The map of Europe 
is a crazy-quilt compared with the map in the geo- 


It made kerosene lamps look 


graphy that I studied in the little white school-house. 
The world has been mechanized beyond men's 
wildest dreams. Methods of production have been 
multiplied. We have come out of an age of natural 
and inevitable scarcity into an age of potential 
abundance. But we have been so busy the past five 
years destroying this abundance, and the means of 
creating it, that the world at the moment Is as bare 
as Mother Hubbard’s cupboard, duplicated a million 
times. Meanwhile the earth has become so small 
and shrunken, through the development of rapid means 
of communication, that everybody is rubbing elbows 
with everybody else, and a good many of us are quite 
annoyed by it. 
Yes, the world has changed! 


* * * 


In America, at any rate, the keynote of all this 


- transition is found in just one word—industrialization. 


Fifty years ago we were strictly a rural nation. The 
bulk of our wealth was in our farms, and the great 
majority of our people had their homes on the land. 
All that is changed. America now is an industrial 
nation. For better or for worse, we have shifted from 
farm to factory. Overgrown cities and towns of from 
ten thousand upward have absorbed millions of those 
who, half a century ago, would still have been tilling 
the soil. 

The social radius of our living has been lengthened 
immensely. It was six miles from our home to the 
village where I attended high school; and that was 
about the average social radius of the time. Within 
the circle described by such a radius, we lived most 
of our lives. Because of bad roads and slow transporta- 
tion, families and neighborhoods were isolated. News- 
papers, such as they were, were almost the only means 
of keeping in touch with the outside world. Very 
few of these rural folk ever saw a daily paper. The 
small weekly sheet printed in the nearest town was 
the current equivalent of our modern morning paper, 
our buzzing telephones and our morning, noon and 
evening broadcasts of world-wide news. 

What a difference today! A drive of a hundred 
miles on some ordinary errand or pleasure jaunt is 
not unusual. The nearest movie is never more than 
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Left to right: The Rev. Charles A. Wyman, Manager of the Universalist Publishing House at 
his desk. Margaret Winchester, Religious Education Field Worker, in one of her infrequent days 
of home office work between conferences, institutes and visits to local churches. The director of 
Youth Work and hard working Chairman of the Universalist Service Committee, Dr. Roger D. 
Bosworth and his secretary, Priscilla J, Pettingill. The dynamos of the Universalist Publishing 
‘House Service Department, Dora J. Brown and Alice Marie Lowe. 
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half an hour away. People who now live on the farm 
—and there are plenty of them—not only find it 
easier to get away, but they have more leisure to do 
it. Labor-saving machinery has seen to that. 

Schools have been centralized, the little district 
school-house fast disappearing. High school training 
is now regarded as the positive minimum in prepara- 
tion for a life above the level of endless drudgery. 
College training is a matter of course. When I was 
handed my high school diploma fifty years ago, that 
bit of parchment was the mark of a social distinction 
and an academic eminence which a master’s degree 


- today’ can little more than equal. 


It is a peculiar paradox that, while the conditions 
of country life have been growing thus steadily easier 
and happier, an increasing procession of young people 
has been pouring into the city. This has been slowed 
down at times by recurrent depressions, but never 
halted or reversed. One consequence is seen in the 
greatly altered habits of family life. Whereas, on the 
farm, five decades ago, the family was an intimate- 
living and closely knit social group; now, in our 
sprawling cities, it is a mere collection of individuals 
who still manage somehow to sleep most of their 
gradually shortening nights under the same roof. 

This is one of the most disturbing portents of our 


- modern life, and I am tempted to say a great deal 


more about it. The old order, which had its roots 
in the mores and conditions of country life, can never 
be reestablished—not even if it were thought desir- 
able. How are we to preserve the best features of 
that old regime? How are we to find, or conserve, 
the moral and spiritual equivalents of that vanishing 
time? It had something we can ill afford to lose. 

I sboke a moment ago of the insecurity that haunts 
most thinking persons in these days. This changing 
status of family life is one of its clearest reflections. 
The domestic transition from an agricultural to an 
industrial way of life has been moving along parallel 
with fundamental changes in the world at large. It 
is both cause and effect. It has involved a sharp 
difference in the way millions are earning a livelihood. 
No matter how humble, even barren, life on the farm 
is or has been, there is a kind of permanence about 
it that seldom goes with a job in a factory. One can 


look ahead with some degree of confidence. One car 
fend off possible hard luck and be reasonably sure of 
food and lodging. 

This is not true of industrial workers as a whole. 
No matter how good the job may be, or how well 
paid, the individual is still an employee. He has 
no vested interest in his job. Holding it depends: 
upon so many exigencies quite beyond his control. 
Any one of a dozen reasons may deprive him, tem- 
porarily or permanently, of his employment. When 
he stops working, his wages stop; and wages alone 
provide food for his children and keep a roof over 
their heads. It is no wonder that men are dogged by 
a kind of fear. It is no wonder that laboring people 
have sometimes gone to extremes in trying to protect 
themselves through organization. They may not 
realize it, but they are actually being driven by the 
instinct of self-preservation. 

* * * 

In the realm of religion, and in the institution 
through which organized religion channels, the church, 
changes equally far-reaching have been coming to 
pass. Laymen, as a rule, do not realize this as do 
those of us who have had some overt share in the 
movement. My first sermon was preached. in an 
orthodox church, and whatever background it may 
have had was orthodox. I had heard of Universalism 
in a vague sort of way; but always as a dangerous: 
heresy to be avoided and condemned. Some time was 
to elapse before I embraced this “heresy” and com- 
mitted my life to the business of preaching it. As 
an individual, therefore, the changes in my religious 
outlook have been revolutionary. , 

Fundamental truth is changeless, though we find 
new ways of emphasizing it from age to age. This 
has been the case with Universalism during these 
fifty years. Its underlying concept, the Fatherhood 
of God and the Brotherhood of Man, is as unvarying 
as the Pole-Star; but that principle finds constantly 
new points of application in the ceaseless flux of our 
social life. The point of view has shifted more and 
more from the post mortem world to the world that 
now is. Universal salvation—surely! During the past 
five decades, however, we have grown increasingly 
impatient with the idea that we must all die to obtain 
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Left to right: M. Leona Haskins, Subscription Clerk, The Christian Leader, who keeps our 
all important address list straight. A, Edwin Grimes, General Field Worker. Behind him the up- 
to-date time-tables that help get him to your church. In front of him, his inspiration, we need not 
say, The Christian Leader, of course. Esther A, Richardson, Secretary of the Universalist Church of 
America. Yes, there is a copy of The Christian Leader on her desk, too. Dorothy Thomas, Office 
Secretary, and Ida M. Folsom, Executive Director of The Association of Universalist women. 
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it. We are realizing more and more that what Jesus 
called. the kingdom of God is an order of life that 
need not await the grave to have its beginnings. The 
kingdom is at hand! Our sole, and immediate, busi- 
ness is to help realize it. 

Orthodoxy has changed its methods and its em- 
phases much more than we liberals have, and all those 
changes have been in our direction. The wild hysteria 
of the revivals and camp-meetings of a century ago 
had been toned down considerably before my first 
sermon was preached. The revival meeting itself, 
however, was still in vogue. Every church was ex- 
pected to have one every year. During my senior 
year in high school, the church which I intermittently 
attended had a “protracted meeting” such as that 
town has probably never seen since. It was conducted 
on a high plane, devoid of most of the usual evangel- 
istic extravagances. A preacher-brother—a_blood- 
brother, I mean—of the local minister was the evan- 
gelist, and together they did a resounding job. As 
the latter confided to me later, “We cleaned up the 
town.” Analyzing and appraising it some time there- 
after, the only difference I could see in the community 
was that it gave this particular church a big head- 
start over its most threatening local rival. I don’t 
think the kingdom of God was helped very much. 


My first pastorate in the Universalist fellowship 
was at Avon, Illinois, a nice little town twenty miles 
from Galesburg where I took my seminary training. 
The first year I was there, the local Congregational 
church also had a revival. It was engineered by the 
pastor who felt that he must do something to stop 
the Universalists. He brought in an evangelist of the 
old disappearing type, and for a couple of weeks ex- 
citement ran high. One night, in his fervent petition 
to the Most High, this exhorter prayed that God 
might “paralyze the tongue of the man who was 
preaching such damnable doctrine.’ He meant me, 
of course. God didn’t do it—but the reaction among 
the people, though of course the prayer was not 
directed at them, was unfavorable. Many of them 
never attended my church; yet they couldn’t quite 
agree that I had said anything deserving of such 
extreme castigation. 

That put an end to all such “revivals” in Avon. 
There may be a touch of irony in the fact that the 
remnants of that same Congregational church later 
united with the Universalists, and the federation is 
now worshiping in the beautiful sanctuary that was 
erected during my ministry there. 

* * * 


Now what shall I say about preaching, the specific 
subject with which I am presumed to be most familar? 
The fact is that I am probably the least competent 
of all men to judge and appraise my own work. 
Preaching is a highly emotional exercise. It must be 
rational, of course, if it is to appeal to rational minds. 
But unless it is charged with a great deal of emotion, 
it will fail of results. The preacher must feel that 
his message is of tremendous importance—so | im- 
portant that it commands all his conviction and all 
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his energy. Such feeling really disqualifies him 
as a judge. It is like trying to Judge someone whom 
you love very much. You can’t disentangle your own 
feelings sufficiently to do it. 


I know that my technique has improved. I know 
that in logical arrangement and literary expression, 
my sermons are far superior to those of even a few 
years ago. Now and then, I get out some of the 
manuscripts of prehistoric times, those that represent 
my best efforts at certain periods along the way. I 
am always amazed, often dumbfounded. Could I 
actually have said that in that way? Most sermons 
of even five years ago are now quite impossible. How 
could I have preached them then? And why were 
they effective—if they were? The answer is that 
it was their emotional content that gave them any 
driving power they may have had. That glowing 
emotionalism is now quite gone and nothing but cold 
ashes remains. 


Perhaps it involves a paradox, but I have a deep 
conviction that, while my technique ha’s improved, 
the effectiveness of my preaching has declined. With 
all its rawness and imperfection, all its exaggeration 
and brash assurance, the preaching I did in my first 
pastorate—it lasted four years—was probably the most 
effective of my entire career. In proportion to the 
constituency, my congregations then averaged the 
largest. It may have been the character of the com- 
munity; it may have been the peculiar trend of the 
times; but, whatever it was, there was a happy 
rapport with my congregations which only rarely since 
then has been even approached. Some of you might 
dispute this; you probably would. I have confessed 
my own incompetence as a judge. Nevertheless my 
conviction on this point would be hard to dislodge. 

As for preaching in general, in the Universalist 
church and elsewhere, the last fifty years have wit- 
nessed a vast improvement. There is less sweat in 
the pulpit, less of what we used to call “tear jerking,” 
but more spirituality. There are exceptions, of course. 
Sometimes they are glaring. But, on the whole, there 
is a dignity, a literary quality and an approach to 
all areas of truth and life, which five decades ago 
could never boast. The old element of supernaturalism 
is disappearing. There is little appeal to miracle in 
the pre-scientific sense; but there is an increasing 
recognition that all life, all phenomena, is a miracle, 
far beyond human comprehension. 

To make a sweeping generalization, I give it as 
my opinion that preaching today as an art, as a highly 
skilled profession, has never been surpassed. 

Another paradox seems involved in the fact that, 
while preaching has steadily improved in the last 
half-century, the church has been slowly losing its 
hold upon men. Or so it appears to me, at any rate. 
When I was young, the church, as an institution, 
retained the respect and reverence even of persons 
who themselves professed to have no religion. It was 
a symbol. It stood for that which they did not have; 
for that which they felt they ought to have; for that 
which, if they ever got it, they would have to get 
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through the medium of the church. The pathway to 
God led through the portal of some house of worship. 

Much of this was sentimental, of course. Senti- 
mental and not too..deep. There was something 
beautiful about the sentiment just the same. At 
bottom it was genuine, and there is a great void 
where it used to be. It never had the hold in 
Protestantism that it has in Catholic circles, and what 
it had is just about gone. This is particularly true 
of liberal Protestantism. 

Can we afford to accept this fact? If not, only 
one way is open. Those who are in the church must 
build up a new reverence for it through increased 
loyalty and devotion. We can’t expect our neighbors 


_ to reverence an institution which we ourselves re- 


* 


2 


_»member only on Easter Sunday. 


However, there is an encouraging side-light on 
this point. Those who do go to church in these days, 
these who love it and are loyal to it, are under no 
social compulsion to behave that way. Not so very 
long ago, to be considered respectable one had to go 
to church, even though he hated every minute he 
spent there. Not so today. Those who enter the 
sanctuary in these days are drawn, impelled, by some- 
thing within their own souls. They want a share in 
its ministrations and in the fellowship of those who 
foregather there. The proportion of genuinely religious 
people in church today is greater than ever before; 
just because one doesn’t have to pretend to be religious 
in order to be thought respectable. That is a great 
gain—for which we may be glad. 

* * * 

It is a truism, a commonplace, to remark that these 
fifty years which have spanned most of my working 
life have constituted the most tremendous half-century 
in tlfe annals of the world. More changes have been 
wrought in the expansion of human knowledge, and 
in the conditions of human life in general, than in 
all the centuries since Jesus walked in Galilee. 

Two autobiographies have recently come off the 
press, written by men whose lives have paralleled my 
own so closely that reading their pages is like a long, 
long letter from home. 

William Allen White was born a little earlier than 
I was, but his public career really started in Emporia, 
Kansas, within a few months of my first sermon and 
the Bryan-McKinley campaign. With his volume in 
hand, I have companionship with him in retracing 
the footsteps of two score years and ten. In his 
enchanting memoir, “River of Years,’ Joseph Fort 
Newton, whom I have had the rich privilege of 


knowing personally as well as by reputation, has 


recorded so intimately and graciously the experiences 
of his calling and mine that it seems to be my own 
heart whispering as I turn the leaves of his book. 
I can never hope to approximate this imagery and 
genius of expression—few men, living or dead, have 
ever done that. But the spirit that infuses his recital, 
as well as the signal activities he recalls, awake a 
response within me that I find impossible to describe. 
He could do it if our positions were reversed, but I 


can not. 
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Such is the blessing of books written by our com- 
rades of the road. 


* * * 


Perchance I may be forgiven a little touch of 
nostalgia as I look back across the vista of these fifty 
years. Change is inevitable, life’s only changeless 
phenomenon. Much of it, most of it, in our tumul- 
tuous world has been for the better, despite the con- 
fusion and uncertainty of the present hour. “I doubt 
not that through the ages one increasing purpose 
runs.” 


Yet I feel a little cluiching at my heart when I 
remember how completely nearly every landmark. of 
my beginnings has been obliterated. The home from 
which I went forth to conquer the world burned to 
the ground. The last time I passed that way I was 
heart-sick at the desolation of the once-loved place. 
A like devouring flame wiped out the high-school 
building in which I learned to conjugate, amo,.amas, 
amat. The college from which I graduated, and which 
later conferred my doctorate, succumbed under the 
impact of the depression years. 


The village in the valley, where I preached that 
first sermon, has fallen into hopeless decay. The 
house that sheltered me there is gone. The railroad, 
from which one looked down upon the treetops and 
into neighborly backyards, and over which trains’ came 
puffing in as morning and evening harbingers from 
the great world outside, was abandoned long ago and 
its track torn up, leaving only an ugly gash in the 
hillside. The dear little church, most of its front 
ripped away, and gutted of its font and pews and 
altar-rail, when I saw it last, was a grimy, greasy 
workshop where broken-down motors are mended. It 
stands there, a symbol of at least one trend in the 
onset of fifty years, here men once foregathered to 
seek healing for their spirits, they now come to have 
their gas-buggies repaired! 

So in a kind of panicky haste, I turn away from. 
this fading panorama to the living present and face 
the golden hours which may yet remain before the 
sun goes down. Upon that not-distant horizon broods 
a beauty and a peace which nothing but ripening 
years can bring. 


“Just where I’m passing, there must be 

Life’s greatest victories for me; 
Just where I’m passing I must find 
The finest souls of humankind. 

Just where I’m passing there must he 

The richest beauties “neath the sky; 

Just where I’m passing let me see 

How wondrous love and joy may be. 


The path of life does not retrace: 

Let me not miss one smiling face. 

Just where I’m passing, so crease 

Deep joy of living, inner peace, 

That, passing on, someone will say, 
‘I’m glad that he once passed my way.’ ” 
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This Is Your World 


Devere Allen 


UMAN contradiction reached its zenith recently 

when, almost on the same day, the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council launched by its health 
program a ‘worldwide war on germs,” and indiscreet 
Congressmen let it be known that Navy technicians 
had developed for future warfare a “germ spray more 
deadly than the atomic bomb.” 

The ghouls march on: not to the beat of martial 
music on open drill grounds, but hunched over witches’ 
cauldrons in secret laboratories. At the end of a disap- 
pointing day, when their search for lethal miracles 
is fruitless, they plod homeward to their families, filled 
with a sense of failure. Joyous evenings are reserved 
for those red-letter days when they have been suc- 
cessful, when they have found at last means of spew- 
ing pain and death and wracking grief across the con- 
tinents. 

We have come far in the fight against frustration. 
When Dr. J. Maly, a Czech scientist residing in Paris, 
offered a project for biology warfare to the War De- 
partment at Washington in 1925, he was turned down. 
The reason given, however, was merely that “from the 
practical viewpoint pathogenic organisms could not be 
used effectively for military purposes.” We are more 
civilized today. We have the know-how. 

It took a while to overlap the technical barriers. 

The idea is far from new. Toward the end of World 
War I, German technicians working in Bucharest, tried 
to infect the horses of Russian cavalrymen with glan- 
ders. But then, as pointed out in 1924 by a League of 
Nations report of which only a part was published, 
the difficulties were many. Nutritive media for germs 
distributed by air transport were hard to find. If in- 
fected rats were let loose among enemy peoples, the 
disease might spread backward to the initiating coun- 
itry. Germs tough enough to withstand the heat from 
‘expleding microbe-laden shells were only of the com- 
‘mon diseases, against which populations could be im- 
munized. 

No ‘longer amateurs, we have found, perhaps by 
modifying some well-known disease, a deadly sickness 
‘against which our own troops might be immunized, 
while it would go through enemy peoples like a thou- 
‘sand :atom bombs over a thousand Hiroshimas. As 
always when secrets are known to exist, speculation 
arises. Hence British papers say the new weapon is 
the -virus of infantile paralysis. Such reports are 
probably mere rumors. It is inconceivable that our 
disease-developers would be so happy about the whole 
thing ‘if ‘they had not done a great deal better than 
that. 

The real ‘issue is not what particular form of race 
‘suicide the laboratory geniuses have concocted. The 
real issue is what sort of social disease the race already 
has, what crawling, squirming, repulsive ideas we have 
generated in our political test-tubes, that turn out 
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human beings remotely capable of plotting such whole- — 
sale assassination. What paralyzing numbness has 
infected the thought of entire peoples, so that they 
make no revolutionary protest against the originators 
of such anti-social devices, in whatever country they 
reside. What degeneration of mental tissue allows 
technicians a hundred times worse than any well- 
poisoners, to mingle with our children at the movies, 
attend university faculty meetings, eat the scarce meat - 
and bread so desperately needed to save life, receive 
citations of honor for their homicidal labors. 


The old, old answer is, of course, that the discoverers 
of death are only working for our safety, or that the 
very fear of racial immolation will act as a deterrent. 
The fallacy is that other peoples also have their false 
security, their germs, their new and deadly weapons. 
In the grim effort to be first, someone will always lag. 
The day will come when luck, or even skill, may fail 
us. Not even the God of War will always place his 
bloodstained hand upon our shoulders in selective 
benediction. Right now, it must be frankly stated, 
there is a strong belief among the military planning 
boards that Russia has developed bacterial warfare to 
a potentially high degree. Else why, they ask them- 
selves, has Moscow been so calm about the vast de- 
structive powers of the atom bomb?- That reasoning, 
applied today to Russia, applied tomorrow somewhere 
else, boils down to this; the ghouls that march in the 
parade of progress are, after all, just privates in the 
ranks. They are there to save us when the politicians 
blunder into war. They are there for our protection. 

The pied piper of Hamelin is the very prototype of 
those who, in our modern scientific age, would save us 
by the power of destruction. Having contracted to rid 
the community of rats, he lured them all away. 
But then the people refused to pay his fee. Where- 
upon the pipes began their irresistible, enchanting 
tune, and the children marched away forever, to an 
unknown doom. It will happen to our children, or our 
children’s children, unless we pay the price through 
which that fate can be avoided. The price is risk. The 
price is courage. The price is policy. Policy that 
abandons single-nation security, invariably spelling in- 
security for all. — Worldover Press. 


WE NEED THE ORIGINAL McMAHON BILL 
FOR ATOM CONTROL 


The McMahon Bill for control of atomic energy 
research is a sensible piece of legislation. Unfortunate- 
ly, the House of Representatives amended it in such 
a manner as to impair the bill as passed by the Senate. 
It is to be greatly hoped that, in conference, the bill 
will be restored to something resembling its original 
form. To keep scientific research in civilian control 
where it ought always to be, the House amendments 
should be struck out. Write your congressman on 
this vital matter. He wants to know how you think 
and feel on issues which effect us all. — 
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A Faith for Today 


- 


Ellis E. Pierce - 


_ fFNOGETHER we are considering five elements that 
are essential to a faith for today. We have thought 
about the nature of God and of man. Now we will 
consider a third vital element—the nature of Jesus 
_ and his place in modern life. Again, I want to bring 
» you a few words from his lips to guide us in our 
“thought about him. It has long been recognized that 
in the “Sermon on the Mount,” we have the very heart 
of his message to mankind. And as the conclusion 
and climax of his teaching, we have these words: 


“Now everyone who listens to these words of mine and 
acts upon them will be like a sensible man who built his house 
on rock. The rain came down, the floods rose, the winds 
blew and beat upon that house, but it did not fall, for it was 
founded on bed rock. And everyone who listens to these 
words of mine and does not act upon them, will be like a 
stupid man who built his house on sand. The rain came 
_ down, the floods rose, the wind blew and beat upon that 
house, and down it fell—with a mighty crash.” (Matt. 7: 
24-27—Moffatt.) 


Again he said, “Not every one that says to me, 
Lord, Lord, will enter the kingdom of heaven, but he 
that does the will of my Father who is in heaven.” 
And on another occasion he said, “You are my friends, 
if you acknowledge me as Saviour and Lord.” What! 
Did Jésus ever say that? Of course not. He was not 
interested in titles and ascriptions of praise. What he 
said was, “You are my friends if you DO those things 
I ask you.” 

A later age has laid great stress on beliefs about 
Jesus. Jesus himself laid all the emphasis on follow- 
ing his teachings—on DOING the will of God. If 
Jesus was right in this, then it follows that many 
things commonly believed about him are not essential 
to faith. In fact, in these days, they may be even a 
hindrance. For a modern Christian to have to carry 
this intellectual burden, would be like a modern sol- 
dier going into battle weighted down with thirty 
pounds of body armor, a helmet covering his face so 
completely he couldn’t see out, and a spear too long to 
get into a fox hole and too short to reach the enemy. 
A modern soldier does not encumber himself with arms 
he may not use effectively, nor armor which is in- 
capable of withstanding the attacks of modern 
weapons. So, in thinking about Jesus, there are cer- 
tain things which at least are not essential to a faith 
for today. 

The first of these is the doctrine of the virgin birth. 
I am not arguing as to the truth or falsity of this 
dogma. I am merely stating it is not essential—and 
T am making that statement on Biblical grounds. Paul 
certainly did not find it essential for his faith in 
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Christ—he apparently never heard of the idea. At 
least he never refers to it. John, who in his book has 
the most exalted Christology of any book in the New 
Testament, did not find it essential to his faith in 
Christ—for he too never mentions it. James, although 
credited with a book on the essentials of the Christian 
life, apparently knows nothing of the virgin birth of 
his brother—at least he, too, never refers to it. And 
Mary herself, in the only passage in which she is 
directly quoted on the parentage of Jesus, refers to 
Joseph as his father. I realize that in no way proves 
the doctrine is untrue. It merely demonstrates that 
Paul, and John, and James; and, as near as scholars 
can determine the dates of writing, the ENTIRE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH for at least a century, did 
not find this doctrine essential to their faith in Christ. 
If the modern man finds this dogma too great an in- 
tellectual burden to carry, he can take comfort in 
knowing that the primitive Church did not find it 
essential either. 

Again, in a faith for today, belief in the deity of 
Jesus is not essential. As with the previously men- 
tioned doctrine, I am not arguing its truth or falsity. 
I am merely stating it is not essential. Jesus himself 
never claimed to be God. Some of his friends made 
that claim for him; as did also some of his enemies in 
their successful attempt to bring about his death. 
But he never claimed it himself. He never even called 
himself “The Son of God.” “Son of Man” was the 
title he chose for himself. And when people flatter- 
ingly ascribed to him exalted titles, he replied, “Why 
call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the things which I 
say?” And commenting on the adulation certain 
people had given him, he said, “Not everyone that 
says to me, Lord, Lord, shall enter the kingdom of 
heaven, but he that does the will of my Father which 
is in heaven.” 

Obviously Jesus himself did not consider beliefs 
ABOUT him important. What he did consider to be 
vital was following his teaching—doing the will of 
God. 

So to us, Jesus is our supreme spiritual leader. We 
acknowledge other leadership in the various depart- 
ments of life, as in the scientific, political, educational, 
and economic realms. But when it comes to matters 
pertaining to spiritual facts and forces in human life, 
there is no rival. He lived with absolute unselfishness. 
Motivated by the conviction that his idealism could 
be practically applied in solving human problems, and 
used in a program for every-day living, he went about 
doing good. He put his teaching into practice. He 
taught all the fundamental virtues and used them in 
his social contacts. He taught forgiveness and forgave 
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his worst enemies. He lived not on things or bread 
alone, but by every word of truth which God revealed 
to him. He was loyal to his conscience at whatever 
price, died on the cross, and never for one instant did 
he retreat from, his divine idealism. 

He taught as never man taught. The world still 
pauses with startled breathlessness at the audacity of 
his words. But the world has paused too long. 
Beautiful comments on his idealism no longer suffice 
to meet the terrific problems of our day. Frantic 
defence of the ancient dogmas about him do not avail 
to make a peaceful world, or even a safe one. If today 
shall ever become a meaningful or even a happy to- 
morrow, then we must begin to practice the things 
which he taught. “Why call me Lord, Lord, but DO 
not the things I command you?” 


Neither is it enough to pride ourselves on our 
“modern” faith in the leadership of Jesus. That too 
will be futile and unavailing unless we follow where 
he leads. “A Christian” we are told “is a person under 
orders.” He has enlisted in a spiritual enterprise, not 
merely a debating society. No one has a right to 
compel him to enlist. There are no draftees in the 
Kingdom of God. He is free to desert any time he 
loses confidence in the Leader. But he is not free to 
be in and out at the same time; and if he is In, or 
professes to be, his freedom is simply freedom to 
decide, by his own reason and conscience, what follow- 
ing the Leader requires. He shares the fortunes of that 
Leader. To the fulfillment of his enterprise he is 
pledged. 


% 


William E. Brooks has tried to picture for us some- 
thing of this timeless challenge of Christ to follow him. 
In a poem of rare beauty, he shows us Barabbas just 
after his release by Pilate, watching Jesus being led 
away by the soldiers. Barabbas speaks, perhaps to a 
friend, perhaps to someone who just happens to be in 
the crowd in Pilate’s courtyard: 

“By what strange whimsies is a man’s fate swayed, 

I free to go, while he goes to his cross! 

I know his life, no evil has he done, 

For many a day in towns of Galilee 

Have I stood in that crowd that swarmed him round 

While his fingers healed the leper with their touch” 

Or at his word the devils fled away. 

And men know my life, all my evil fame— 

Now I stand free while he goes there to die! 

What was there to this man that Annas feared, 

And that dull Roman with his oily face? 

He would be king? Nay, rather he would not! 

Such men as he would never bind with crowns 

And all the stiff seclusion of a throne 

Their right to mix with men. Some deeper thought 

Lay in that false priest’s brain. Could it have been 

He feared the words he spake about High God, 

About men grown to stature of God’s sons, 

One brotherhood that banished self from earth? 

No priest could gull a race that held such thoughts, 

Nor was there place for Pilate in such a plan, 

Nor for Barabbas! No wonder Annas feared : 

A world he could not mold for his own gain. : 

And does he think to end him with a Cross?” ; 
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Will the cross ever end his mission? Will it? Not 
so long as there remain men who have the courage to 
follow where he leads—who dare to DO the will of 


God. : 


| 
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TINA: 
Invisible Guest in Thousands of 
American Homes 


TP XHE original “Invisible Guest” in thousands of 

American homes has been revealed as a ten-year- 
old Belgian girl known as “Tina.” Early in 1943, the 
interdenominational relief committee of the American 
churches, now known as Church World Service, was 
looking for a picture to typify the tragedy of child 
victims of the war. They found this little girl’s photo- 
graph, wistful and appealing, in the files of American 
Relief for Belgium. So well did she seem to symbolize 
the need for physical and spiritual aid in the war- 
devastated areas, that they made her their “theme girl,” 
using her photograph on posters and leaflets which 
were displayed and distributed in churches of practi- 
cally all denominations throughout the country, and 
on copies of worship service programs used in churches 
even among the armed forces overseas. Stories con- 
cerning her appeared in both the secular press and 
religious publications. 

The caption sent out with her picture said: 

“Tina’s home in Belgium was destroyed by Nazi 
bombs. She learned all the horrors of war—hunger, 
cold, separation from parents. Fantastic days, when 
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every dear familiar thing! lay in ruins. Terror-filled 
nights, with shrieking bombs raining from the skies. 
How bravely she faced it, though her eyes, which 
had once snapped with eager merriment, became great 
dark shadows, and the firm little mouth quivered 
with loneliness. 

“How grateful she was when the people to who 
American Christians had sent money to help such 
children as this, found her, and fed and comforted 
her! How glad she is that they managed to get her 
out of the invaded territory, across France, and into 
friendly Switzerland, and that here, again, through 
help sent through American Protestant churches, she 
finds food, shelter, and a spirit of Christian kindliness 
that is making it a little easier for her to forget some 
of the horrors of war through which she has passed.” 

Interest was intensified when the head of the 
Swiss agency corresponding to the United States 
war fund, visited this country, and recognizing Tina 
from the church poster, gave a satisfying account of 
how she was getting along. - 

Many people remarked that. little Margaret. 
O’Brien, child movie actress, who helped to impress 
the plight of war-stricken children on the hearts of 
the American public by her portrayal of the title 
role m news correspondent W. L. White’s “Journey 
for Margaret,” looked exactly like “Tina” in this part. 
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Incidents in a Long Life 


Harry Adams Hersey 


In the course of my ministry, I have had certain unusual, perhaps unique 
experiences.. I have set them down in neither logical nor chronological 
order, just as they occur to me as I sit at my desk and write spontaneously. 


N_November, 1908, in my first pastorate, the Sal- 
‘vation Army “War Cry” published my full-length 
portrait and a long abstract of my sermon. How did 
a Universalist minister get his picture and his sermon 
into that publication? Briefly, one of the most ig- 
horant men I have ever seen came to my town to 
canvass for the Army. But he proved a saint, a 
thoroughly Christian, self-sacrificing individual. Short- 
ly before his visit, he had been a habitual drunkard, 
so disgusted with himself that he was on the way 
to the Connecticut river to drown himself when the 
Army “got him” and transformed him. I promised to 
aid him by a “booster” sermon the next year. For 
the occasions I prepared thoroughly, studied every- 
thing available as to the “magnificent whole” of the 
Army’s program. I was richly rewarded, as any man 
will be, who will go and do likewise. 

When the little man came, he asked permission 
ta send the sermon to headquarters. Headquarters 
asked for permission to publish it, with portrait. 


I Officiate at A Salvation Army Funeral 


Recently the Major in charge of the Danbury 
- Citadel of the Salvation Army died. The funeral was 
conducted, of course, by high officials of the organ- 
ization but, as President of the Advisory Board, I 
was askéd to assist and to pay tribute to my dear 
and honored friend. (I have served on the Army 
advisory board in both Muncie and Danbury and 
am honored by receipt of one of its distinguished 


service plaques) . 


The Salvation Army “Enrolls” Recruits in 
My Church 
During my Muncie, Indiana, pastorate, the Army 
‘Brigadier, in Indianapolis, wished to receive new local 
members, and he borrowed my church for the pur- 
pose. Has any other Universalist church served in 
this, to us, strange capacity? 


A Reception by the Knights of Columbus 
My Muncie pastorate (1920-1924) included the 
period in which the Ku Klux Klan was revived, to 
spread with incredible rapidity and dire results through 
Indiana (where it ultimately “controlled” the govern- 
ment, in large degree and where to an incredible ex- 
tent it enrolled Protestant ministers). By request 
of a church school teacher, who had witnessed the 
first nightshirt parade of the Muncie Klan, on a 
Saturday night, I spoke extemporaneously, from in- 
tuition and reasoning rather than from knowledge, 
and denounced the Klan as un-American, cowardly 
and dangerous. It transpired that only one other 


minister in the city, and few anywhere, had been — 
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so foolhardy (?) as I. Immediately one of my own 
church members wrote me (anonymously of course) 
that some of my members did not like what I said. 
The next Sunday I replied, from the pulpit, that 
neither did I like the Klan, its methods, or the 
anonymous signature, and that as long as I remained 
m Muncie I would stand against the Klan, come 
what might. From that point forward I seldom made 
public pronouncements (and never “preached a ser- 
mon” against the Klan), but frequently mentioned 
it with disapproval and regret. Both Roman Catho- 
lics and Jews welcomed my attitude. As I was about 
to leave the pastorate there, the Knights of Columbus 
arranged a public reception, with the leading Roman 
Catholic layman, the Presbyterian secretary of the 
Y.M.C.A. and myself as speakers. I was presented 
with a beautifully engraved certificate of character, 
commending me for my broad and liberal attitude 
“and all that.” Unbeknown to myself, a copy of that 
certificate was sent ahead of me to the Knights of 
Columbus in Canton, N. Y., where my first caller 
was the president of the local Knights, who welcomed 
me to the town. 


I Open the Dedication of a Synagogue 
Another result of my anti-K-K-K-ism, was an 
invitation to pronounce the opening sentences of a 
service of dedication of the new Jewish Synagogue. 


A Call on the President (Harding) of the 
United States 


In Muncie, I was called to officiate at the funeral 
of an elderly woman in humble walk of life, in a 
small suburban house. To my surprise, a magnificent 
bowl of beautiful calla lillies occupied the center of 
the room, and on it was a card expressing the sym- 
pathy of the President of the United States. The 
good woman’s son, it seems, had been associated with 
Warren G. Harding for twenty years, on the local 
newspaper in Marion, Ohio. When I told him that 
I was to be in Washington in a few days, he said 
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that he would like to have me call on President 
Harding to convey personally his friend’s appreciation 
of the flowers. I wrote the President’s secretary, 
informing him of the request and of my dates in 
Washington. I heard nothing from him. Undoubted- 
ly the President was too busy, in that period of an hour 
of handshaking several days a week, at noontime. 
So I dropped the matter and went about the city 
as usual. Upon my return to the hotel at 12 noon, 
I was informed that the White House had been 
making repeated attempts to reach me, to tell me 
that I had an audience with the President at twelve 
o'clock. I summoned a taxi, little expecting that 
after being late on such an occasion, I would be 
seen. I found a long line of visitors at the President’s 
door. Among them a group of stock and bond sales- 
men, one of my well-known Muncie friends with 
them. As soon at I “hove in sight” the officer at 
the door said, “You are Mr. Hersey and the President 
wishes to\see you.” “But,” I said, “I will wait until 
those ahead of me have gone in.” But the President’s 
secretary grabbed me, said I was to see the President 
immediately. As I passed my friend, I said, “Sorry, 
Old Man, but the President wishes my counsel on 
important matters and you fellows will have to wait.” 
I found the President most companionable, without 
the slightest show of eminent dignity. Although I 
demurred, in view of the waiting line, he insisted that 
I sit down and chat with him. As I took my departure, 
I asked him if he would kindly give me a personal 
message to the ministers of Muncie. I forget what 
it was, but I remember that I telegraphed it to the 
Muncie Star. 


Billy Sunday Speaks in My Church 


This should go to Ripley, but, believe it or not 
Billy Sunday spoke in the Danbury Universalist 
Church, a few years ago. But there was no sawdust 
trail and no subsequent publication of the throngs 
of sinners who “hit the trail.” Billy was speaking 
for the Anti-Saloon League (By the way, no man 
ever preached a stronger “dry” sermon than Billy 
in full form.) My church was available. By adding 
the church school room we could seat about five 
hundred persons. We were sure that at least two 
thousand would try to get in. But the rains des- 
cended and the floods came, one of the most copious 
cloudbursts on record in Danbury. Moreover, the 
popular First Selectman had met a tragic death and 
was to be buried that very afternoon; his funeral 
drew hundreds who otherwise would have been in 
Billy’s audience. But we had a considerable number, 
and Billy “made good,” showing but one excitable 
moment, when he stepped off the platform and onto 
the Communion Table; took his stand, so to speak, 
with the Universalists. 

Photographed With the Ku Klux Klan 

After what I have said of my attitude toward the 
K-K-K it will appear incredible that I was photo- 
graphed with them and that photograph sent “every- 


where” to advertise the Klan. How. could such things 
be? Well, my beloved Ball Brothers had for some 
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time pensioned a former employee, a.cousin of the 
family, as I recall it. He was a spiritualist, unknown 
to me and in no way associated with our church. 
But since I was Ball Brother’s pastor and friend, 
they wished me to assist at the funeral “if I had no 
objection to officiating with a spiritualist minister”. 
I had not, in fact I stated that the main thesis of 
spiritualism had long been scientifically tested and 
approved (by the Societies for Psychical Research) 
and that, at any rate, I would never let sectarianism 
function at the side of the grave. But,—fate was 
awaiting me around the corner. The deceased, it 
seems, was an ardent Klansman. When the funeral 
party emerged from the house, there were sixty 
hooded beings, (God made them. I let them pass 
for men). They were to “escort the body” to the 
cemetery, some two miles distant. Instead of escort- 
ing it a short distance, and then riding the rest of 
the way, the Klan chose to use the occasion for all 
it was worth as publicity. They spread out, two and 
two, each couple marching about six feet apart, with 
about eight feet between each pair in the procession. 
This made an “imposing” (that’s a good word in 
both senses) procession, about two hundred and forty 
feet long. In that formation, we proceeded to the 
cemetery where, by mutual agreement and my glad 
consent, the Klan was to have the entire commital 
service. At its close, they asked me to pronounce the 
benediction. As I did so, a brilliant flash burst forth, 
not Pentecostal fire on my head, but a photographer's 
illuminating device. So there I was, central figure 
in a group of sixty Klansmen, and there I am to this 
day, in some far corners, wherever the Klansmen 
still contaminate society. 
I Am Escorted by the Fire Chief 

I had preached near New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
one Sunday, and was to return from that city by 
the last evening train to Boston. Arrived in the 
public square, I inquited for the railway station and 
was told that I could not possibly reach it by any 
means in time to catch the train. At that critical 
juncture, the chief of the fire department, who had 
overheard the conversation said, “Jump into my 
and I will get you to the station.” So in the flamin 
red, siren-voiced car, we whizzed through the streets 
and I “made” the train. * 

I Ride Behind the Huckster’s White Horse 

While raising a church debt for Danbury, I had 
permission to canvass a few families in New Haven. 
I asked a vegetable pedlar, a good-natured genuine 
“son of the Ould Sod,” where a certain street was. 
He said, “Shure it is a long way from here. Joomp 
onto me wagon and I'll take yez there.’ Who was 
I to ‘refuse such generous hospitality? So I mounted 
to the high seat of a long wagon, and “me ould frind 
and mesilf “rhode in shtate troo the neighboorhood”; 
a strange pair, and neither of us felt like a clergyman. 


I March in Academic Dignity 
Recently the Rev. Russell Henry Stafford, D.D.. 
was to be installed President of Hartford Theological 
Seminary. Neither the President of Tufts College nor 
the Dean of its School of Religion could accept the 
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ivitation to be present as guests of the Seminary. 
> I was asked to represent Tufts. I found myself 
1 a procession of representatives from one hundred 
nd fifty-three institutions of higher education, from 
urty-two of the United States and thirteen foreign 
ountries. Chronologically arranged the colleges rep- 
esented dates from 1450 to 1937. I was number 
2 in the chronological order of march, with the 
spresentative of a college of similar date my com- 
anion in the two by two file. We all wore our 
cademic robes and hoods. I did my best to look 
ger than ever and as dignified as possible and 
fice I wore the gold-tasseled cap of the President 
f Danbury State Teacher’s College, I judge that no 
ne suspected my scholastic unworthiness. 


E Fishing for Jewelry 

_ With a party of fishermen in a large punt, I was 
ulling the boat rapidly with a swift current between 
eep banks of pickerel grass. My gold-bowed specta- 
es fell into the water and sank. One chance in 
ousands of sculling back to the right spot and 
nding them, But I did. One end of one of the gold 
depieces was barely visible. A fish-hook on the end 
fa pole soon brought them, to the surface. On an- 
ther occasion, alone and at anchor in the fishing 
oat, my watch and chain dropped into seven feet 
water and into a clump of tall grass. The college 
al gold watch charm was barely visible. Again the 
sh-hook and pole and recovery. The watch was of 
e dollar variety, therefore it quickly responded to 
eing dried on top of a hot stove, and it lived happily 
er after. 


I Sing With Marian Anderson 
On Emancipation Day, 1944 or 1945, Marian 
nderson and I spoke from the same platform and 
ng from the same hymn book. One of us attracted 
ore attention than the other. 


his Did Not Happen To Me. It Could Not Possibly 
appen To Anybody (But It Did Happen To My 
Brother) 

With the editor’s kind permission, I close this 
st of extraordinary incidents with an utterly in- 
edible experience of my brother. I believe I know 
at it could never have happened to anybody before, 
nd will not happen to anybody again. Yet it will 
ot be entered in the Burlington Tall Story contest, 
r it is absolute truth. 

Several years ago my brother was walking one 
orning in the busiest section of Boston, Post Office 
quare, intersected by Milk, Water, Oliver, Pearl and 
ongress Streets, where thousands of pedestrians and 
undreds of vehicles (even in those horse and wagon 
ays) were continually passing. He picked Dy eal 
wad” of bills, folded in a most peculiar manner. 
resently he saw a young woman descending the 
then) long, broad flight of steps from the Post 
ffice into the Square. Evidently she was looking 
something she had lost. He asked her if this 
ras the case. She replied that she had lost some bills. 
he described them and he said “Here they are.” 
ometime later, in another part of the same vicinity, 
iy brother found. that, same “wad” of bills, and _pres- 
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ently he met the same young woman, greatly perturbed. 
He said “Have you lost your money again?” She said 
“Yes” “Well,” said he, “I have found it again. Here 
it is.” Let some super-mathematician now use his 
formula of probability and chance and tell us what the 
chances were that the same woman should lose the 
same money twice in the same day, in the same 
vicinity; the same man find it and, most remarkable 
of all, the loser and the finder, not seeking each the 
other, should meet again. 


CONCLUSION 


There have been, of course, incidents of quite an- 
other sort, happy, holy, blessed experiences, but such 
as many another minister has in this rewarding call- 
ing of ours. I have recorded here only those incidents 
which I deem remarkable, perhaps, for a Universalist 
minister, unique. 

I trust that those who read may derive some 
of the pleasure which I have derived from this swift 
reminiscent excursion into the banished yesterdays. 


Two daughters of the Universalist Church and loyal 
Ferry Beachers plan their trip to Mexico. Norman Good- 
win, Fitchburg, Massachusetts, and Jean Scanlon, Attle- 
boro, Massachusetts, who are now in Mexico, Saltillo, 
Coahuila, a work camp project under the auspices of the 
Friends Service Committee. 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


A SUMMER OUTING 


Open House will be observed at the 
Clara Barton Birthplace Camp at North 
Oxford, Massachusetts, on Sunday after- 
noon, August 11. Visitors are urged to 
attend the morning service of worship 
in the historic Oxford Church at 11 
o’clock, and to bring their picnic lunch- 
eons to the Birthplace at noon. Hot and 
cold drinks will be served by the Camp. 
In the afternoon there will be an oppor- 
tunity to visit the Sales Tables, the 
Birthplace and other buildings on the 
grounds—the tours will be conducted 
by the campers who will explain the 
various camp activities. A program has 
been planned by the campers. It is the 
hope of the Clara Barton Birthplace 
Memorial Committee that this will 
inaugurate an annual event during the 
camp season. 


GUR WORK IN 
WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA 


Rosalie O. West, Director, Friendly 
House; Pastor, Inman’s Chapel. 


It is difficult to give a definite outline 
of needs and plans for the work at 
Friendly House, Canton, N. C., after 
only ten weeks’ residence here. Several 
times I have attempted to write, and 
put down my pen with a feeling of un- 
certainty; of the general unripeness of 
my opinions on the subject. Not only 
is rural work new to me, but the South 
is an unfamiliar country. The people 
are different from those of the North. 
One has to feel one’s way slowly into 
hearts and homes. 


My first impression was surprise that 
the community was so enlightened and 
progressive. People around me _ seem, 
with a few exceptions, clean, thrifty 
and ambitious. The farms are small, 
but living is simple. Many, both men 
and women, eke out their livelihood by 
working at the mills and factories in 
the nearby cities, going and coming on 
work-busses that pass by Friendly 
House. Schools are fairly up-to-date. 
The High School is particularly good. 
School busses take care of children who 
live at a distance. It is fairly easy for 
the sick to reach the hospitals, and for 
doctors to answer calls to serious cases. 
An adequate health program is carried 
on in the schools. The monthly clinic 
at Collins House is a valuable service 
to the community. Up-to-date farming 
is taught to the older pupils. Future 
farmers’ clubs are training centers for 
boys, while the Home Demonstration 
Club, with its 4-H clubs for girls, has 
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done excellent work in teaching sewing, 
cooking and canning. One of our church 
members is the leader of a Boy Scout 
troop. 


Lest this appear too rosy a picture, it 
must be admitted that none of these 
agencies has the support we should like 
to see from the people in the district. 
But, skilled leaders in charge are doing 
their best to maintain and increase the 
interest of both parents and children. 
It will continue to be the policy of 
Friendly House to cooperate with these 
established agencies as fully as possible 


It is a delight to see that Inman’s 
Chapel is highly respected in the coun- 
tryside. Though its doctrines are looked 
at askance by many, there is a 
strong feeling that Universalists are 
loving, kind folk, who live good lives. 
What higher tribute could be paid to 
the Rev. Hannah J. Powell and the 
other workers who labored long and 
faithfully here! Actual church mem- 
bers are few, as are leaders who can 
take heavy responsibilities. To the 
majority of those who attend our serv- 
ices, the meaning of Universalism is 
very vague; the preacher must con- 
stantly remind himself to be “wise as a 
serpent, harmless as a dove.” Our 
members are frequently called upon by 
their neighbors to account for their 
views on the hereafter. So much for 
the present set-up. 


Let us try to picture the needs. First. 
it is time that Inman’s Chapel began in 
some small degree to work toward its 
ultimate goal of self-support. This is 
still far distant, but it should not be 
thought impossible. At present, the 
people are unable to raise more than 
two hundred dollars or three hundred 
dollars a year. But it would seem rea- 
sonable to suppose that more enthu- 
siasm in giving and willingness to as- 
sume leadership could be aroused by 
holding before them the aim of self. 
support, than by taking for granted 
their indefinite dependence upon an un- 
seen organization hundreds of miles 
away. I have sometimes amused myself 
with the possibility of offering to be- 
come their first pastor, living in a rural 
home and faring as they do, as soon as 
they could guarantee me such a liveli- 
hood. 


One development is essential for prog- 
ress toward  self-support. We must 
have a larger constituency. Well, surely, 
if any church has ample scope for ex- 
pansion, it is Inman’s Chapel! The 
only Universalist church in a radius of 
three hundred miles! What an unex- 


plored mine of liberal sentiment awaits 
our pick and shovel! When walking 
through a public square in Asheville re. 
cently, I saw a zealous preacher take 
off his coat and harangue the passers-by 
on the subject of Salvation. I longed 
to take off my own coat and put in a 
word. 


Seriously, why hide our heads ir 
modesty, where liberalism needs wise 
but fearless spokesmen so tremendously: 
I have been sending advertisement: 
along with our church notices periodi- 
cally to the Canton and Asheville pa.- 
pers. The Young People are putting uy 
a signboard on the grounds this week 
The next step would logically be to im. 
terest several liberal sympathizers we 
have contacted in other places, in spon: 
soring an occasional lecture on Uni 
versalism. 

The second great need is for more 
week-day work with small children 
These little ones sometimes let slip sor 
did tales that make one’s heart ache a 
their knowledge of evil. We need a 
least one group each, for boys and girls 
Already we have started a small eul 
on Friday afternoons for singing, games 
stories and hand-work. Many material 
for such groups are at hand, but w 
could use more. We should very muel 
appreciate some new games (an ole 
crocinole set, for instance), song-books 
story and picture-books (an entire se 
of the Pooh books!), books of instruc 
lions on making inexpensive handiwor! 
(papier mache articles), posters of va 
rious kinds, stenciling, soap carving 
simple wood-carving) , tissue-and-crepe 
paper. Such supplies would be a grea 
help in our Church Vacation Schoo 
which we plan to hold in June an 
July. We are counting on this as 
means of drawing more children int 
regular attendance at Sunday School, a 
well as of training new leaders. 

A promismg Youth Fellowship wa 


organized shortly before my arrival. ] 
is a confused mixture of little childrer 
parents and grandchildren; but oh, ho 
they do enjoy the games, hand-wor 
and the occasional movie. We hope t 
gradually straighten things out. ‘Th 
boys are keen on organizing a choi 
We had a wiener roast on the night D 
Gustav H. Ulrich and family came 1 
conduct my installation service. 


To sum up. This first year will } 
one of beginnings, largely experiments 
There are twenty-two families on o 
regular calling list, many more wl 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 3 


ETREAT FOR ADVANCE 


The custom of 
teachers and offi- 
cers going to a 
camp or cottage 
for an afternoon 
and evening of 
planning, before 
the church school 
reopens in Sep- 

ie tember, has 
roved of great value. Where such a 
lace is not available, these meetings 
ve been held at the church. If 
anned well in advance, they may be 
pt free from interruptions. 


The program might include afternoon 
scussions of work among the children, 
outh and adults of the church. Or it 
ight be devoted to committee meetings 
plan for workers’ conferences, for 
achers’ standards or observance of 
ecial days. Just before supper there 
ight be a period of informal recrea- 
on, as pitching horse shoes, baseball or 
treasure hunt. A camp fire supper 
here everyone cooks his own over the 
is least work and most fun. for all. 
his may be followed by more games 
d a general “sing” around the camp 
e 


, 


Then, comes the group meeting at 
hich the various interest groups and 
mmittees may make their reports 
d recommendations, followed by a talk 
some subject as “Our Forward 
eps.” At this time, those who at- 
nded summer conferences might make 
eir reports and suggestions. As a cli- 
ax to the program, the minister or a 
ader may conduct a Friendship Circle. 
In churches where a Church Planning 
ouncil is regularly held, reports of this 
treat may be given at the next meet- 
g. Thus the plans of all church groups 
ay be integrated from the start, avoid- 
g conflicting dates and programs. 
In one church the following program 
as carried out successfully: 
1:30 Teachers and officers gathered 
a cottage two miles from town. 
2:00 General discussion of aims for 
e year, led by the superintendent. 
2:30 Appointment of afternoon inter- 
t groups on (1) How to use our text 
k (for “new” teachers), (2) How to 
nprove our education in giving to 
thers. 
3:30 General session—reports of Re- 
gious Education Committee, and plan 
yr workers’ conferences and standards 
iscussed, 
4:30 Recreation. 
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5:30 Supper. 


_ 7:30 Evening meeting with inspira- 
tional talk by minister. 
9:30 Friendship Circle. 


FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION 
THROUGH THE COMMUNITY 


The Family Life Community Pro- 
gram has been undertaken in several 
counties across the country with great 
success. A report of the activities in 
New Hanover County, North Carolina, 
has been prepared by Miss Virginia 
Ward, Coordinator. Miss Ward, a Uni- 
versalist, is active in the Shelter Neck 
Institute, as well as in other North 
Carolina Universalist enterprises. Her 
ability and experience in family life 
education are of value to all of us. 


Among some of the agencies with 
which this Family Life Program works 
are the local churches, Council of 
Social Agencies, High School, Y.W.C.A., 
City Recreation Department, Juvenile 
Court, Girl Scouts, Red Cross, Board of 
Health, Parent-Teacher Association. Its 
program is not fixed. Whenever a re- 
quest comes in for meetings, books, or 
personal services, the coordinator seeks 
to provide them. Everything that is 
done is supplementarv to existing pro- 
grams of the cooperating agencies. 


It is revealing to see the wide range of 
activity included in a year’s work. At 
the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, classes were provided in psychol- 
ogy, preparation for marriage and tech- 
niques of counselling. The Parent- 
Teacher Council appealed for help in 
reorganizing its association. Churches 
asked for sermons on “Personality and 
the Family,” help in celebrating Chris- 
tian Family Week, a teacher for a par- 
ents’ class, speakers for various meetings. 

A wide variety of titles is included 
in the coordinator’s library, now avail- 
able to cooperating organizations. One 
hundred recent bulletins, pamphlets and 
mavcazines have been gathered for their 
reading. 


As a climax to the year’s work, a 
Family Life Institute was held, growing 
out of the need for joint thinking on 
family adjustments and _— problems. 
Twenty-two organizations were invited 
to participate and a total of 5,590 per- 
sons attended the ten sessions during 
the two days. At high school assembly, 
a qualified doctor led the student’s 
thinking on “What are parents for?” 
Later, the parents thought together 
about character building and their func- 


tions as parents. The subjects to which 
their leaders addressed themselves were 
“The Family Lives Its Religion,” and 
“A Home ‘Climate’ for Personality 
Growth.” 


Surely other communities could find 
ways of cooperating in educating for 
family living. To quote from the re- 
port: “The inner drives that motivate 
life take varied forms of expression in 
our social world. In this atomic age, it 
is paramount that we understand and 
direct these forces to the good of man- 


kind.” 


TOWARD WIDENING HORIZONS 


New texts for church schools are pre- 
pared each year by the Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement, a cooperating agency 
of boards of missions and education of 
twenty-seven denominations in the 
United States and Canada. This agency, 
under the familiar imprint, Friendship 
Press, plans and publishes graded educa- 
tion materials on the Christian mission 
at home and overseas. This year the 
two themes are India and The Christian 
and Race. The texts for each age are 
planned for ten sessions but may be ex- 
panded or used only in part, to suit each 
local situation. 


Especially useful will be the courses 
this year. The books on India will fit 
in most helpfully with the G.S.S.A. In- 
ternational Friendship Program in Oc- 
tober which will include an offering to 
Church World Service, successor to the 
agency formerly concerned with Chris- 
tian Aid in Asia. India, China, the 
Philippines, Malaya, Dutch Indies, 
Korea, Burma, Thailand, and as soon 
as possible Japan, are the countries re- 
ceiving aid. 

The second theme, The Christian and 
Race, will be the subject for the Ameri- 
can Friendship Program in February, at 
which time special attention is given to 
the American Negro and our Universal- 
ist work at Jordan Neighborhood House. 


No more timely emphasis is to be 
found for church school than that of 
goodwill and intelligent participation in 
the building of a new world through 
understanding orientals, and getting 
along with those of other races in our 
inidst. 


For detailed description of these 
courses, write the G.S.S.A. for folder, 
Missionary Education, 1946-1947. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


FOR TRAINING CITIZEN SOLDIERS 


To tHe Epiror: 


I feel that I must take issue with Mr. Dick on the article 
“Conscription Must. Go Now,” published in your issue of 
June 15. 


Mr. Dick seems to be making the point that all members 
of the Army, Navy, and American Legion are in the same 
class as the members of the German General Staff. To con- 
demn four million men, whose only stated crime is National 
patriotism; to compare us to something that is wholly loath- 
some to us, is about as unchristian as anything that comes 
readily to mind. We don’t want compulsory military train- 
ing because we want a small military oligarchy to completely 
control the lives of our sons, we want compulsory military 
training because we have seen untrained men rushed into 
action under half-trained officers. We have seen them come 
out of battle by the thousands crippled, maimed or killed. 
We do not want to see that happen to another generation, 
is it possible that he does? 


Of course, his answer is “There aren’t to be any more 
Wars.” This is the same statement of wishful-thinking that 
has been heard after each of our many wars. Please believe 
me, I have no more desire than he has to see my two sons 
go through what I went through. I am just as desirous of 
international peace as any man can be, and I believe that 
I am typical of Legionnaires. 


Mr. Dick’s principal premise seems to be that military 
training creates wars while a total lack of training would 
insure peace. Isn’t that a rather silly idea? If you disarm 
a hundred and eighty million Russians and a few million 
Turks, have you assured everlasting peace between those 
two nations or have you assured the downfall of Turkey 
as a nation? [ believe that I live in a fairly decent, and 
fairly representative community. But we find it necessary 
to employ a half dozen police. In the same way, we will 
never have international peace without a police force to 
enforce it. And, if such a force is necessary, is it fair to put 
the responsibility for its maintenance on a few, or would it 
be fairer to share it equally? 


Mr. Dick also falls into the common error of condemning 
all European nations as bloodletters, and inferring that we 
Americans are peace-loving and exemplary characters. The 
truth of the matter is that we have fought more wars in three 
hundred years than any two European countries, that all 
of our wars except the last two were wars of aggression and, 
incidentally, that we went merrily into those wars totally 
unprepared. And did the Army or Navy start those wars? 
No, the people started most of them, a few politicians the 
others, and then shovelled the job of winning them onto the 
shoulders of the Army and Navy—without men or material. 


I believe that most of the antagonism to compulsory mili- 
tary training is due to a misunderstanding of the intent and 
meaning of the most widely supported plan. This plan was 
suggested at a conference of State Adjutant Generals in 
Washington and has the support of most of the citizen 
soldiery, the American Legion, and such men as General 
Marshall. We propose to give boys the equivalent of a 


year’s training, this training to be spread over a period of - 


four years beginning when the boy is about fifteen years of 
age. In this age of important development, we would keep 
the boys under constant medical surveillance so as to check 
any physical weaknesses in their incipiency. The training 
would be in the hands of local citizen soldiers who would be 
aided and advised by regular Army men. The product would 
be healthy citizen soldiers, not professional soldiers. The 
training would be largely physical with only basic training in 
military matters. After that four year training, there would 
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be a chance for volunteers to get more complete training m 
National Guard units. 


During the summer vacation from school, there would 
an encampment of perhaps two weeks. The balance of th 
training would be given in collaboration with the schools an 
would consist of a few hours work a week. It is hoped that 
this might help to expand the physical education of the 
schools so as to include all boys instead of a picked group of 
athletes. | 


I submit that this is a healthful and reasonable plan 
which merits some study, at least, instead of prejudiced 
antagonism without due consideration. 


A. E: Hounay 


Lt. Col. Inf. Maine State Guard 
Formerly with 103rd U. S. Inf. 
Houlton, Maine 


THE AUTOMOBILE AS A LIFE SAVER 


To Tue Eprror: 


I agree fully with the Leader that the anniversary of the: 
automobile should be an occasion for penitence and reform. 
I make no plea for leniency in judgment upon the destroyer. 
But, Sir, there is another aspect of the situation which should 
be considered. Probably, nearly every adult knows per- 
sonally of instances where the automobile has saved life. 
The speed with which doctor and patient may be brought 
together, or the victims of accidents rushed to the hospital, 
must certainly save thousands of lives. The increased num- 
ber of calls a physician can make is also a salutary fact. 
Moreover, the former shut-ins are go-outs, thanks to the 
automobile, and this prolongs life, often restores health, 
actually saves lives. 


Who can estimate the number of lives saved, indirectly, 
by the advent with the automobile, of well-lighted, broad, 
smooth streets and highways? When earthquake, flood or 
cyclone wreak vast damages, the speed with which Red Cross 
agencies, physicians, nurses, and rescue-squads can reach the 
scene, certainly saves thousands of lives. The moiorized 
fire department prevents small fires from becoming great 
conflagrations by enabling the fire-fighters to reach the scene, 
with “booster” lines and extinguishers, in those first crucial 
minutes. Here, again, an amount of life-saving which cah- 
not be computed, but which is certainly a fact, is due to 
automobiles. Incidentally, the very fact that the automobile 
causes sO many injuries, called for and produced thousands 
of first-aid courses and hundreds of first-aid stations, all of 
which function widely, in addition to treating the accidents 
caused by automobiles. High speed enables modern Paul 
Reveres to out-distance the flood, circumvent the forest fire. 
On the whole, Sir, I suspect that more persons are living 
today, who would have been dead, had not the automobile 
and its children arrived, than have been killed by its care- 
less use. 


In passing judgment, justifiably severe, upon this modern 
“killer,” let us do that which God is said to have done at 
the Creation—“God divided the light from the darkness and 
saw that the light was very good.” 


Harry Avams Hersey 
Danbury, Conn. 


P. S. If the editor will permit an irrespressible paranomia 
may I remark that in thousands of cases whether one is killec 
by the modern “Juggernaut” depends upon whether he ha: 
drunk from the Jug-or-not. 
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R. AND MRS. WHITMAN 
IHONORED BY CHURCH 


- Friday evening June, 21st, after the 
shoir rehearsal, a company of the mem- 
bers of the church parish, Ladies Social 
(Circle and the John F. Cotting Men’s 
lub and the church choir of the Marl- 
boro, Mass., Universalist Church ten- 
dered a surprise party to the Music Di- 
rector, Ralph W. Whitman, and his wife, 
he church organist, in recognition of 
their twenty-five years of service in 
harge of the ministry of music for the 
hurch. The Whitman’s had recently 
resigned to take effect June 23rd. The 
minister, Rev. Arthur M. Soule expressed 
he appreciation of the members of the 
hurch and its allied organization for 
the faithful service rendered by the 
Whitmans, and Mr. Whitman in re- 
sponse told of the pleasure it had given 
them to be of service. Community 
Singing was enjoyed with Miss Dor- 
othy B. Herrick at the piano after which 
efreshments were served. 


At the close of the evening Mr. Soule 
on behalf of the people of the various 
organizations of the church presented 
r. and Mrs. Whitman with a floor 
lamp. 


AUBURN WOMEN 
ELECT OFFICERS 


The A. U. W. of the Elm Street 
Universalist Church in Auburn, Maine, 
1eld its final business meeting of the 
season, Tuesday evening, June 11, the 
snd of a very successful year. 


After a short business meeting, the 
Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, minister of the 
Rumford Universalist Church and Presi- 
lent of the State A. U. W.., installed 
he new officers. 


Esther Wells is the new President of 
he A. U. W., replacing Mrs. Arlene 
Pomeroy. The First Vice-President is 
Irs. Orresa Spiller, and the Second 
Jice-President is Mrs. Elizabeth Cook. 
rene Hewison is Secretary and Mrs. 
Jera Pickle is Treasurer. 


The chairmen of our various groups 
re as follows: Mrs. Blanche Kember, 
‘nance; Mrs. Annabel Poulin, Hospital- 
ty; Mrs. Bell Niles, Mothers’ Group; 
ura Beals, Study Group; Ethel Pet- 
ingill, Handicraft; Helen Ham, Floral; 
tachel M. Beals, Publicity; Mrs. Orresa 
piller, Sewing; Della Kinsley, Program. 


The final social meeting of the Club 
ill be a dinner at Overlook Farm in 
asco, Maine, June 18. 
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CHILDREN’S DAY AT ARLINGTON 


The Children’s Day Program of the 
Arlington, Massachusetts Universalist 
Church School was based on actual 
class experience; the Beginners, Pri- 
mary, Junior and Intermediate classes 
taking part. 

The Intermediate Class gave a 
dramatization with illustrations in flan- 
nelgraph from the book, “Jesus, the 
Carpenter’s Son,” by Sophia Fahs. 

Bibles and certificates were presented 
to graduating pupils. Mrs. Reta Larsen 
was at the organ and Donald Morgan, 
soloist. Mr. Rice had a story for the 
children. 

The plants presented to the children 
were given by Mr. and Mrs. Paul E. 
Widder in memory of Paul E. Widder, 
Jr. and by the Patterson Fellowship in 
memory of Rey. Charles F. Patterson. 

Two children were christened—War- 
ren Harold Johnson, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Parker Johnson and Robert Chal- 
mers Spence, Jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert C. Spence. 


MELROSE MEN’S GROUP 
CELEBRATED 25TH ANNIVERSARY 


At Melrose on Friday evening, May 
24th, the Comrades (Men’s Club) cele- 
brated its twenty-fifth anniversary with 
Ladies’ Night and Annual Lobster Sup- 
per. There was a record attendance in 
Marshall Hall as the people sat down 
to gayly decorated tables. After the 
supper, the President Wirt McKenney, 
reviewed the history of the club and 
called for the charter members to stand. 
More than half of the original charter 
members were present. 

A beautiful bouquet was given to 
Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Holt for their 
fiftieth wedding anniversary which oc- 
curred on June 3rd. 

Mr. Albert Vogt, President of the 
Board of Trustees, presented the minis- 
ter, Mr. Nichols, with two books to 
celebrate the tenth year of his ministry 
in Melrose. In one of the books, a one 
hundred dollar bill was folded; in the 
other, a ten and a ten in the card of 
congratulations with the books. 

Then, Mrs. Mabel Kunes, President 
of the Women’s Association, presented 
Mrs. Nichols with a large bouquet from 
which long ribbon streamers floated and 
tied in each ribbon was a ten dollar bill. 
Mr. and Mrs. Nichols responded with 
grateful thanks. 

Mayor Carl Raymond, a member of 
the Club, was present and brought a 
message of good cheer as did Mr. Victor 
Friend. The evening was a very happy 
occasion for all. 


News of Churches and Church People 


ONE HUNDRED NEGRO 
CHILDREN TO COME TO 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Based upon their experience of Au- 
gust, 1945, when they opened their 
homes to fifty colored children, residents 
of New Hampshire are inviting one hun- 
dred guests from Harlem this year. 
Hosts of a year ago have written to the 
New Hampshire Council of Churches 
and Religious Education saying, “I could 
not have found more satisfactory small 
guests.” 

This sort of inter-racial vacation 
project is in its third successful year in 
Vermont; its second in Illinois and New 
Hampshire, and it is to be tried this 
year for the first time in Maine. “It 
offers,” said Dr. Whitney S. K. Yeaple, 
Executive Secretary of the New Hamp- 
shire Council, “any New Hampshire fam- 
ily a valuable experience in inter-racial 
Christian friendliness; to picked Negro 
children friendly contacts with white 
children, and vacations for little people 
from the most crowded part of the 
world’s largest city.” 


The host families in New Hampshire 
will meet the children at the nearest sta- 
tion for trains coming from Boston and 
Springfield, Mass., the afternoon of Au- 
gust 1, take care of them as they would 
any guests from the city, and put them 
on the train to Boston or Springfield 
August 15. Fares from New York and 
return will be paid by funds raised in 
New York. 


Application blanks to be filled out by 
prospective host families have been sent 
out through the churches of the state. 


A feature of last year’s project that is 
to be repeated this year, was a return 
visit to New York by eight New Hamp- 
shire host children over the Columbus 
Day week-end. 


REV. ARTHUR M. SOULE 


Marlboro, Mass., church closed with 
the service of June 30th. Commencing 
July Ist and continuing until September 
Ist union summer services are being 
held in the six Protestant churches. The 
service in the Universalist church will 
be held September 1st. The minister, 
Rev. Arthur M. Soule and Mrs. Soule are 
spending their vacation at Freeport, 
Maine, R.F.D. No. 2 in the Beech Hill 
section at the home of relatives, Norman 
Soule and his sister Martha. They will 
return to Marlboro the last week in 
August to arrange for the union service 
we are to hold. 
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(Continued from page 364) 
should be visited and imvited into our 
fellowship. Calling is the most essential 
part of our service and that means call- 
ing again and again, until we become 
familiar with each individual home 
problem. Sermons, too, mean much 
here and must be prepared with care. 
They are discussed, sifted, evaluated, 
often grossly misunderstood. Last Sun- 
day evening, we held the service at the 
home of one of our trustees, thee miles 
away. Over thirty people were packed 
into the little room. I hope to do this 
occasionally in other settlements that 
are at a distance from Inman’s Chapel. 


If this routine Sunday and week-day 
work can be kept up to a high standard, 
with new children’s groups organized 
and a truly interesting and varied cul- 
tural, educational and recreational pro- 
gram maintained for the Youth Fellow- 
ship, with a continual urging toward 
self-support and a bold attempt to feel 
outside our borders for new contacts 
with those of a liberal faith, this, I feel, 
should be an adequate program for our 
first year at Friendly House. 

Does this idealistic picture amuse 
some of my more sophisticated  col- 
leagues? Oh, well, you were young 
once, too! Remember? 


PRISCILLA FERGUSON HOYT 


Priscilla Ferguson (Mrs. David S.) 
Hoyt died suddenly in her home at Al- 
bion, Pennsylvania, May 23, 1946. Mrs. 
Hoyt was born in 1878 at Foxburg, 
Penna. Her parents were John P. and 
Maria A. Ferguson. In 1899, she was 
married to David S. Hoyt. Four sons 
were born, two of whom died in in- 
fancy. Living are the Reverend Don- 
ald B. F. Hoyt, D.D., and Chauncey S. 


Hoyt. Her husband survives her. 


Mrs. Hoyt had four brothers and 
three sisters, one of whom is Mrs. 
James J. Gehr, mother of the Reverend 
Harmon M. Gehr. She belonged to a 
small group of families known for their 
staunch adherence to the Universalist 
faith throughout many years. She was 
a member of the Wellsburg Universalist 
Church and treasurer of the women’s 
organization, the Gay Circle; she was 
a constant reader of THe CurisTiaAn 
Leaver. Her flower garden was always 
a beauty spot, and from its colorful 
yield she gave bountifully to her many 
friends and neighbors. 


The funeral service was held at Albion 
with the reverend James McKnight as 
the minister. In accordance with her 
oft-mentioned request, the body was cre- 
mated and the ashes were deposited in 
the family burial plot at a family service 
with her oldest son, Dr. Hoyt, acting as 
minister. 

For the present, Mr. Hoyt will con- 
tinue to live in the Albion home. 
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GEO. P. WARNER 

George P. Warner, 89, died March 28 at 
Albion, N. Y., after an illness of five weeks. 

He was born at Porter’s Corners, which 
took its name from his grandfather, Allen 
Porter, a pioneer settler. He had his school- 
ing there and later at Miss Foster’s school 
in Albion, to which the family moved after 
the homestead at Porter’s Corners burned. 
He was a charter member of the Pullman 
Universalist Church, founded more than 
fifty years ago by the sleeping car manu- 
facturer, Geo. M. Pullman, in memory of his 
parents. Mr. Warner was also a member 
of Renovation Lodge F. and A. M. more 
than sixty years, the oldest member of that 


lodge. 


He leaves a daughter, Miss Inez Warner; 
a son, Howard, and a brother, Henry E. 
Warner, all of Albion; a grandson, John E. 
Warner of Pittsburgh, and a number of 
nieces and nephews. 

MRS. PETER B. WILEY 

Bessie B. (Turner) Wiley, a lifelong mem- 
ber of the First Parish in Malden, Mass., 
Universalist, died suddenly May 4 in her 
seventy-eighth year. 

Mrs. Wiley was a member of one of the 
old families of the parish and community. 
She took pride in the fact that her ancestors 
had been instrumental in bringing to the 
historic First Parish its first Universalist 
minister, the Reverend Sylvanus Cobb, in 
1828. She was received into the membership 
of the church in the Old Brick Meeting 
House which sheltered the Parish prior to 
the erection of the present church. Mrs. 
Wiley was a life member of the Association 
of Universalist Women, a member of the 
Daughters and had always been 
in the affairs of the Parish and 
Private funeral services were 
Chapel of the 
Reverend 


King’s 
active 
denomination. 
conducted in Richardson 
church by the minister, the 
Charles H. Monbleau. 


INSTITUTE LEADERS 

Mrs. Clinton Lee Scott of Glouces- 
ter, Massachusetts, represented The 
Association of Universalist Women at 
the Shelter Neck Institute (Burgaw). 
North Carolina, June 16-21, teaching a 
course on general program. 

Mrs. George L. Champlin, of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, will teach the course 
on the annual Missionary Education 
Movement study books at the Insti- 
tute of Churchmanship, Ferry Beach 
(Saco), Maine, August 3-10. 

Mrs. Harry Adams Hersey, of Dan- 
bury, Connecticut, will teach a similar 
course at Murray Grove (Forked 
River), New Jersey, August 3-10. 


* * * 


The Association of Universalist Wo- 
men of QOutlaw’s Bridge, North Caro- 
lina, has the unique record of having 
used the current study book issued an- 
nually by the Missionary Education 
Movement every year since the asso- 
ciation was organized. This is an ex- 
cellent record. 
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TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
FROM THE 
UNIVERSALIST SERVICE 
COMMITTEE 


Urgent Call to All 


Universalist Churches 


‘Holland Needs Diapers’ 


Reports Carleton Fisher 


Rush shipments to New York 
Warehouse 


UNIVERSALIST COLLECTION 
WAREHOUSE 
31 EAST 35th STREET 
NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


(Labels for shipping provided at 
16 Beacon St., Boston) 


SUPPORT THE CONTINUOUS 
FOOD AND CLOTHING 
CAMPAIGN | 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
. 


THE 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 
Devoted in peace as in war 
to the preparation, of young 
‘men.and women for positions 
(of leadership and responsibil- 
ity in government, business, 


| and the professions, with 
especial consideration for 
veterans. 


Evucenr Garrett BEWKES 
President 


IE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Maas. 


[The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
omen desire to call attention to the organiza- 
n, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
det and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
mg women with only moderate means of sup- 
who come to this city for work or study. 
is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
within easy access of all parts of the city. 
ie price of rooms with board, including light 
d heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nt guests. 
During the summer months there are accom- 
pdations for women unattended who may wish 
visit Boston®for a few days at a time. For 
h transients the price is $1.50 a day. 
For further information please address the 
iperintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
wbury St., Boston. 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
For the Board of Managers 


‘Liberal Ministry Today 


_ UNPRECEDENTED 
 - OPPORTUNITY 


for Significant Service 


Secure your training 
at the 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Distinctly liberal in spirit of 
instruction and administration. 
Mien and women accepted on equal terms. 
Returning veterans admitted at any time. 


if YOU are interested write today for 
information to 
DEAN JOHN MURRAY ATWOOD 
Canton, New York 
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NEW RECRUITS FOR LIBERALISM 


Rev. and Mrs. William E. Gardner 
announce the birth of a son, Richard 
Wright Gardner, at Bangor, Maine, 
July 9, 1946. 


Rev. and Mrs. Nathaniel P. Lauriat 
announce the birth of a daughter, Anne 
Stuart Lauriat, June 28, at San Jose, 
California. 

Mrs. Lauriat is the daughter of Rev. 
eres George Welch of Middletown, 


Stephen Lawrence Hosmer announces 
the birth of a sister, Margaret Louise, 
on June 27. Their parents are Rev. 
and Mrs. Robert G. Hosmer. 


PERSONALS 
Rev. Robert Hosmer of South Wey- 


mouth, Massachusetts, is in Detroit, 
Michigan, as Director of the Home 
Service Work Camp at the Church of 
Our Father. 


Mr. Hosmer has accepted a call to 
the First Universalist Church of Hut- 
sonville, Illinois, September 1. 


Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, D. D. of 
Danbury, Connecticut, is at large on 
his bicycle and may be met almost any- 
where in Massachusetts or New Hamp- 
shire up to September 1. 


Dr. Hersey has ridden more than one 
hundred thousand miles without acci- 
dent. He now rides sixteen hundred 
miles a year; half of it in July and 
August. The longest distance in one 
day was one hundred and seven miles, 
some years ago. At present, he rides 
sixty-five miles in a day. 


Clinton C. Nichols a native of King- 
field, Me., well known by the Ferry 
Beachers in the early 1920’s, who after 
graduation from college became a 
teacher in schools in Maine, Connecti- 
cut and New Jersey, but who during the 
World War No. 2 served in the armed 
forces overseas during the most of his 
term of service, but for several months 
past assigned to duty at Washington, 
D. C., with the rank of Lieutenant 
Commander, has been transferred to 
Boston and will conclude his service the 
last of August and in September will go 
to the State Teachers College at Farm- 
ington, Maine where he will serve as 
dean. 


Mr. and Mrs. George H. Loomis of 
East Liberty, Michigan, long time 
friends of the late Dr. Couden and one 
time parishioners of the editor, called 
at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, July 12. 
They were en route to Providence “to 
take a picture of Will’s church to show 
folks back home.” 


HARRIET N. PERKINS 

Harriet N. Perkins, widow of Clarence 
A. Perkins, died at Osterville, Cape 
Cod, March 23 at the age of 90. Mrs. 
Perkins had been a member of the First - 
Parish Church in Malden, Mass. Uni- 
versalist, for 66 years, the oldest 
member of that church in point of years 
of membership. She served for many 
years on the Board of Deaconesses, and 
since her retirement from active life 
had been made Deaconess Emerita. 
She was a member of the Malden As- 
sociation of Universalist Women and 
had been active in its predecessors, the 
Ladies’ Social Circle and Women’s 
Auxiliary, later combined into the 
Women’s Union, and the Mission 
Circle. ‘The funeral was held in the 
Malden church with the Reverend 
Charles H. Monbleau officiating. 


MARTHA ELECTA BLINN 

Martha Electa Blinn was born at 
West Unity, Ohio, on August 15th, 1851 
and died on May 13th, 1946 at Des 
Moines, Iowa, at the age of ninety-four. 

She was the eldest of four children 
born to Chester and Maria Boyden 
Blinn, all of whom preceded her in 
death. As a young woman, she lived 
in Stryker, Ohio. She was an accom- 
plished musican, being a teacher of 
piano and organ for many years. She 
was a devoted member of the Univer- 
salist Church, which she served as or- 
ganist and teacher in the Sunday 
School. Unable to attend church in her 
later years, she eagerly awaited each 
issue of Tue CuristiAN LEADER, which 
now enabled her to keep in touch with 
her beloved church. 

For the past ten years, she had made 
her home at Des Moines with her niece, 
Mrs. Wm. F. Haussmann, where she 
passed away after an illness of two 
months. Funeral services and_ burial 
were at Stryker. 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 

Intensive review courses in preparation 


for college entrance requirements. 

Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 
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OUR LIBRARY DESK 


VisuaL Amps IN THE CuurcH. By Wil- 
liam L. Rogers and Paul H. Vieth. The 
Christian Education Press. 214 pp. 
$2.00. 

It is hard to think how a more prac- 
tical and useful book on the use of 
visual aids in the church could have 
been written. Paul Vieth and William 
Rogers collaborate to merge a long ex- 
perience into a sane, balanced view of 
the place and possibilities of all kinds 
of visual aids in religious education. The 
Department of Visual Education at Yale 
Divinity School and The Religious Film 
Association, through these men, contrib- 
ute their knowledge and insight in a way 
that will stimulate the beginners in this 
field, and will gladden those who have 
already tried to do things. A denomina- 
tion that placed this book in the hands 
of every minister and church school 
superintendent would be almost sure to 
inject new life into the church school 
curriculum. 

A brief and remarkably lucid history 
of the ups and downs of visual educa- 
tion, first of all, helps the reader to find 
orientation and gain perspective on the 
whole enterprise. Shrewd and compe- 
tent appraisals of the failures and suc- 
cesses are made. The tremendous con- 
tribution which the missionary groups 
have made to visual education, because 
they found it to be a most vital teach- 
ing medium, sets a pragmatic standard. 
“Visual aids are here to stay.” “The 
visual method has become established 
as an integral part of the program of 
the church.” 

The authors say that visual education 
is “the effort to help people to learn 
through seeing;” it seeks to increase the 
amount of desirable new _ experience 
which enters the human makeup 
through the eyes. 

The curse of most teaching is “verbal- 
ism” . the use of words which are 
detached from clear, concise meanings. 
Visual education seeks to keep teach- 
ing tied up as closely as possible to con- 
crete experience. 

While most attention in the book is 
given to moving pictures and slides, and 
the equipment necessary to use these 
media well, the authors make it abun- 
dantly evident that visual aids, in their 
thinking include diagrams, maps, flat 
pictures, stereographs, models, objects 
and field trips which invlove seeing 
some “total situation.” ; 

Detailed and specific help is given to 
the reader about slide projectors, movie 
projectors, screens, settings, sources and 
cost of films and slides. The novice 
must have such help; the veteran finds 
it useful for new hints and for making 
comparisons within his field of experi- 
ence. Visual aids in worship, in Bible 
teaching, in missionary teaching, in 
Sunday evening programs, in training 
workers are dealt with in a fashion that 
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always yield practical insight linked up 
with sound purposeful educational phil- 
osophy. The book is cleverly and wisely 
illustrated in such a way as to make one 
feel acquainted with most of the equip- 
ment and most of the situations in which 
visual aids could be used. 

Visual aid enthusiasts are cautioned 
not to think that pictures are a panacea 
or a short cut to good teaching. Rather, 
visual aids will require more work from 
teachers. That visual aids help the 
learning process in many areas are 
scientifically certain. 

The use of visual aids involves ex- 
penditures not now provided for in 
most church budgets. But place in the 
budgets must be made, if churches are 
to use the most effective methods of 
presenting the message of Christianity 
and winning people to Christian alle- 
giance. 

Any church or denomination which is 
neglecting the use of visual aids will 
find cause for concern in this book. 


Max A. Kapp 


BRADFORD-KUMMEL 

Mrs. Francis Irving Bradford of 
Wakefield, Massachusetts, announces 
the engagement of her daughter, Doro- 
thy, of Westport, Connecticut, to Frank 
J. Kummel, Jr.,.son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank J. Kummel of Jamaica Plain, 
Massachusetts. 

Miss Bradford is a graduate of Wake- 
field High School and Bryant & Strat- 
ton Commercial School. She was ac- 
tive in the Y.P.C.U. of the Wakefield 
Universalist Church and was an officer 
of the Massachusetts-Rhode Island State 
Board of the Y.P.C.U. for three years. 
She was for several years secretary to 
Llewellyn Jones, formerly Editor of The 
Christian Register. 

Mr. Kummel attended Mechanic Arts 
High School, Franklin Institute, Lowell 
Institute and Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

A fall wedding is planned. 


CONNECTICUT FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Rey. Harold A. Lumsden is hereby 
missed from the Fellowship of this Conven- 
tion at his own request, and is commended 
to the confidence fellowship of any 
Christian Chureh with which he may desire 
to affiliate. Raymonp M. Scort, Secy. 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 
Transferred to Central Committee. 
Dr. Robert Cummins. 
Dr. Roger Bosworth. 
Mr. A. Edwin Grimes. 
Cart A. Hempet, Secy. 


OHIO FELLOWSHIP 


dis- 


and 


COMMITTEE 
June 20, 1946 . . . Accepted on Letter of 
Transfer, Lawrence W. Abbott from Cen- 


tral Fellowship Committee. 
Stanitey C. Sra, Secy. 
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16 ASHBURTON PLACE 


FENTON-CLEAVER 


Edith M. Cleaver member of th 
staff at the general headquarters of Th 
Universal Church of America, becam 
the bride of Edward F. Fenton, Jr., a 
the First Universalist Church, Med 
ford, Massachusetts, June 30, at fow 
o’clock, before a large gathering o 
friends and relatives. 

Mr. Fenton has been released recent 
ly from the Navy after serving twenty 
five months aboard the USS Ostara anc 
the USS Guam. 

Rev. Carl Seaburg of Norway, Maine 
performed the ceremony, assisted by Dr 
Roger F. Etz, pastor of the Medforc 
church. 

Florence B. Cleaver, sister of th 
bride, was maid of honor and Edith C 
Fenton, sister of the groom, was brides. 
maid. The best man was David R 
Cahill and the ushers were Robert Wol- 
ley and John Tousignant of Medford. 

The reception was held in the churel 
parlors with the parents of the bride anc 
groom receiving with the bridal party 


— So 
FERRY BEACH LADIES AID : 
ANNUAL MEETING 
The Annual Meeting of the Ferry B 
Ladies Aid will be held at the Quillen, ( 
Maine,) on Wednesday, August 7, 1946, a 
2 P. M., for the receiving of reports, the 
election of officers and the transaction of am 
other business that may legally come befor 
the meeting. 
Guapys E. Wottey, § 


The Christian Leader 
Universalist Church 
Picture Contest 


has been extended to 


December 1, 1946 


This is in response to many 


requests for time to take sum- 
mer pictures. 

Take a photograph of your 
church and send us an eight 
by ten inch glossy print. 

Send pictures to the 


Universalist Pen 
House 
16 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADE 
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a 
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MURRAY PRESS STUDIOS CHRISTMAS GREETING CARD 
ian SELECTION 


22 assorted cards in color 


‘ 
$1.00 


per Ud <a 


‘Christmas is not too far away. Don’t be disappointed. 


Groups may sell these cards for profit. Inquire if interested. 


The UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


bs 16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
es eee ee 


Please use the tear off blank 


Please send box(es) of Christmas Cards 


Sarid REO reeds eet eke einai o) Suche. of sella, a0: eri, oi.6 


wile te, ele’ af lem ale ume! eitse 10) One) 48) 1916: 0 678) 6. "e.-0\ ‘oe vise) a) 0 


Enclosed find check [ ] money order | ], 


a 


igust 3, 1946 


iw 


FERRY BEACH PARK 
ANNUAL MEETING 


The tenth annual meeting of the Ferry 
Beach Park Association of the Universalist 
Church (incorporated 1936) will be held at 
The Quillen, Saco, Maine, Wednesday, 
August 7, at 7:15 p. m., for the receiving of 
reports, the election of officers and one 
director for three years, and the transaction 
of any other business that may legally come 
before it. 


After June 24, the clerk of the corporation 
will furnish a ballot with the slate of the 
nominating committee “to any member en- 
titled to vote on request. any time up to the 
business of election at the annual meeting.” 
Members not expecting to attend the meet- 
ing may secure a ballot from the deputy 
clerk, Rev. Walter E. Kellison. The Quillen, 


Saco, Maine. 


Crackling 


Housewife: “Isn’t that expensive for 
a little pillow?” 
Salesclerk: “Well, 


down is up.” 


you see ma’am, 


Nit: “I dread to think of my 30th 
birthday.” 

Wit: “Why, did something unpleasant 
happen on it?” 


Anatole France is quoted as saying: 
“Never lend books—no one ever re- 
turns them. The only books I have in 
my library are those people have lent 

> 


ba 


me. 


The young lady walked boldly up to 
the elderly woman whom she had mis- 
taken for the matron of the hospital. 
“May I see Lieutenant Barker, please?”’ 
she asked. 

“May I ask who you are?” 

“Certainly, I am his sister.” 

“Well, well! I’m glad to met you. 
Im his mother.” 


Niece: “Aunt Sarah, this is the fa- 
mous ‘Angelus’ by Millet.” 

Aunt Sarah: “Well I never! That 
man had the nerve to copy the calendar 
that has hung in our kitchen for a dozen 
years or more.” 


First Business Woman: “Well, I 
must hurry home to dinner. I love a 
good home-cooked meal, don’t you?” 

Second: “Yes, but I’m beginning to 
suspect my husband’s spending his af- 
ternoons in the matinees. I’m positive 
that pudding last night came from the 
delicatessen.” 


Meeks: “My wife prefers tea for 
breakfast, while I prefer coffee.” 

Bleeks: “Then I suppose it is neces- 
sry to have both, eh?” 

Meeks: “Oh, no; we compromise.” 

Bleeks: “In what way?” 

Meeks: “We have tea.” 
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The Universalist Publishing House presents a new : 
JOHN MURRAY CALENDAR for 1947 h 
$1.00 ; 
The pictures are well done and can be cut out, mounted and framed. a 
There are pictures of Universalist churches, together with some of our activities and beautiful ; 
scenic pictures. [no on ee 
Groups may sell these calendars for profit. l Picasa tise the femeolt Blows } 
Inquire if interested. 
| Please send .................. Calendars ! : 
The UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE ) wee 
lécBenceu/ Sic BelraniWhs Mone: ee ee ee ok oe a 3 
l Enclosed find check .... money order .... 
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